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THosE who hunt regularly in the South of England are well 
acquainted with the class of spring visitors-—distinguished 
strangers who make their appearance with the violets and the 
butterflies, and who, when the game is over for the year in the 
more northern centres of sport, are pleased to snatch a few 
days’ entertainment of a rustic and second-class order. These 
harbingers of spring, with their fine horses and fine clothes — 
and finest of fine manners, are ever affable, with that courteous 
tolerance of princes joining in the amusements of peasants, and 
determined to make the best of everything; but it cannot be 
denied that their presence is at times oppressive to the poor 
natives. 

It was a lawn meet, on the last day of the season, in a 
southern country, and such a visitor had just arrived upon the 
scene. He was a tall young man with grey eyes, a long, well- 
cut nose, and a slight auburn moustache. He was riding a dark 
brown horse—-a seventeen-hands thoroughbred—with a noble 
little head, an undocked tail, and one white stocking on his near 
foreleg. A second horseman followed at a respectful distance, 
mounted upon a very dark chestnut, also with a noble little head, 
undocked tail, &c., as splendid an animal as the brown; and, 
as the man drew up to his master’s side, people on horseback, 
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people on foot, and people on wheels began to ask each other 
who the distinguished stranger might be. 

Somebody the man must be. He looked like Lord Mount 
Dreadful, of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. You know. The 
man who sailed his yacht ‘Dauntless’ backwards and forwards 
through the Dardanelles, flying an insulting message to the 
Sultan; the man who caused the trouble with that Austrian 
archduchess, and who walked through Hungary in the garb of 
a pedlar, after fighting that famous duel at Buda-Pesth; the 
millionaire Guardsman who, at his own expense, set a yeomanry 
regiment in the field once when war seemed imminent; he who 
made the foolish hundred thousand pounds wager that he would 
ride his horse Buonaparte (the Grand National winner) up and 
down the great marble staircase, from hall to garrets, of Mount 
Dreadful Castle, and won it; the beloved of the fair sex, the 
envied of the other, the handsome, the lucky, the wealthy, the 
devil-may-care, and the preposterous hero of a hundred legends. 

He looked all this, and he was—nobody. Nobody at all. 
Think of it! Not even the Honourable Jack or the Honourable 
Bob; not even a Mount Dreadful’s forty-fifth cousin. Bountiful 
Nature had somehow blundered; had modelled this young man 
on Mount Dreadful lines; moulded him in the perfection of 
form of the salt of the earth, and thrown him on the world, ready 
at every point to take his place among the elect, but had omitted 
the twenty thousand per annum necessary to the situation. 
Naked and shivering, as it were, without a single change of purple 
and fine linen in his baby wardrobe, he had set himself to carry 
out Nature’s obvious intentions somehow or other. 

‘He is staying at the Bell at Littleford,’ somebody was 
saying. ‘A fellow told me his name is Peignton.’ 

Quick of eye, if slow of brain, the natives were studiously 
observing the newcomer. He had stopped the stag-like walk of 
his beautiful brown well outside the fringe of horsemen who 
were gathered about Master, hounds and refreshments. He was 
wearing a silk hat, somewhat low in the crown and rather broad 
of brim, a long fawn-coloured coat with a velvet collar, white 
breeches and tops, creamy silken scarf, pearl pin, antelope gioves : 
and he carried a cloudy cane crop, with one silver band near the 
handle, another silver band a little further down the stick, and 
the space between wrapped in leather. There can be nothing in 
such trivial details to astound the rustic squires or cause the 
spirit of the young rustic fops to quail. No and yes. There are 
plenty of silk hats about ; but this hat is somehow different, and, 
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maybe, tends to give the home toppers a quaint and foolish air, 
befitting them to the shelves of a well-known hat-maker’s 
museum. Silver is hardly, nowadays, a precious metal; but that 
second band is alone in the field, and seems to have a subtle 
meaning—to convey a message of a new mode, perhaps already 
universal in the Midlands. One clean bred horse need not set 
the world chattering—even down South. But two, exactly 
similar! Does not such similarity imply unlimited means and 
critical judgment, an owner firm as rock in his equine ideal and 
determined at all cost to realise it? Does it not flash before the 
dullest mind the stately stable somewhere, with many another of 
the same grand stamp pawing the rubber tiles or licking the 
porcelain wall therein? And the second horseman? Spare, and 
thin, and light, but obviously riding the same length as his master, 
so that there need be no fumbling with leathers in changing! 
Silk hat, white tie, black coat, dark breeches, and long black 
jacks, the self-same whip, bands and all—a veritable lord of 
underlings who dreams not of tradesmen inferior in caste to those 
of his employer. 

See, the stranger is peeling! |The morning air has been fresh, 
and that fawn-coloured coat is but an outer garment. When it 
is removed, will he show pink or black? Pink, assuredly, 
garnished with the buttons of some far-famed hunt! No. 
Another fawn coat, lighter in tint, and probably also lighter in 
material, but without a velvet collar. A man riding round him 
behind wonders why there is no velvet, but immediately feels 
that velvet would be incorrect; while observers on all sides 
understand that the absence of the pink should have been 
expected. Such a one as this, all pride and reserve at heart, in 
spite of the courtly manner of the spring visitor, would not deign 
to sport his red coat outside his own domains. The topcoat is 
folded and bestowed within a strap, which the second horseman 
is now buckling about his waist, and whence it may safely hang 
—sole sign of bondage, to tell the uninitiated that the black- 
coated gentleman is not the owner of ‘ half a servile shire.’ 

A long light coat, fitting well to the waist when buttoned, 
but just now disclosing a delicate buff weistcoat, which is either 
made of some choice skin or of a choicer cloth to represent it ! 
These last items are duly noted, together with the gold hat- 
guard, hanging loose down the back in order to allow freedom in 
bowing to the ladies at the meet. The second horseman reins 
back respectfully, and his master looks round at the assembled 
company for the first time. He looks; and then, in a leisurely 
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manner, he fastens the hat-guard to the back of his hat; and 
there is no one present who observes and cannot read the inner 
significance of this slight action—‘ There is nobody here that I 
know, or with whom it is probable that I shall wish to become 
acquainted.’ 

It is the last touch to the picture, and it may be supposed 
that the heart goes out of the local showman as he realises the 
enthralling effect it has produced on the local young ladies. 


And now, as the local newspaper puts it, ‘hounds move off, 
after partaking of this good staunch sportsman’s splendid 
hospitality.’ Skirting the dry moat of the house, through an 
iron gate, round which a mob of foot people are clustered, the 
cavalcade bobs and jogs away to seek ‘ one of those good foxes 
for which Squire Budsworth is justly famous’ (ibid) in the ample 
copses that fringe the bottom of the park, half a mile away. 
Good, clean turf for the young, equine and human, to frolic 
and squeal over ; heads up, heads down, and heels flashing high 
in the sunlight, in the kick-up of sheer exuberance, as we gallop 
after the bobbing redcoats ahead. Then ‘ gently, gently, steady 
now,’ in the block at a second iron gate. ‘No, no. Never let 
out in his life—but—thank you, thank you!’ and then we can 
go free again on the firm slope of the outer park pastures. 

Mr. Peignton has only permitted his striding brown to saunter 
after the gay throng. He is lighting a cigarette, and, in point of 
fact, not at all afraid of being left, now or hereafter, he prefers 
to keep out of the crowd. 

Possibly by chance, or possibly by subtle calculation of time 
and distance, for the light grey eye is keen as that of the soaring 
eagle, he is enabled at the second iron railings to hold the gate 
for a young lady who has come round from the stable-yard just 
as the master gave the signal to leave the refreshments and get 
to work. 

‘ Thanks, so much,’ says the young lady. Only a tall girl on 
a hog-maned, lively little grey, but to Mr. Peignton’s quick eye 
at once, and to others when you had time to look at her, different 
from the rest of the field. Undoubtedly as completely of another 
stamp and pattern as he himself. 

At the bottom of the slope there was a narrow gravel path, a 
short cut through the park to pious villagers bound for church on 
sabbath morns. On this side of the path a little trickling brook, 
in size a large ditch, but in character and state a brook, since it 
contained good running water, collected from the nearest hill and 
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busily babbling on to feed the nearest river; on this side again 
three thick black rails, bound with hoop iron here and there, and 
well clamped home to the honest stakes which carried them. As 
the natural lie of the park land was, say, three feet higher than 
the gravel path, which again was a little more than three feet 
above the pebbly bed of the brook, it may safely be said that she 
would be a clever cow who climbed into Squire Budsworth’s 
park from the outer pastures. 

There was a gate and cart track over a brick bridge. By this 
bridge most of the company had passed, and were now assembled 
in the marshy meadows beyond. A farm hand at the gate was 
‘shooing ’ the cattle back to their invaded territory, while he kept 
the gate open for the mounted quality ; the different young lady 
was on the bridge; and the huntsman had just disappeared after 
his hounds over the rotten bank of the copse as Mr. Peignton 
came down the slope towards the barrier at the bottom. 

His cigarette was well alight, and he was cantering easily, 
with his whip hand resting on his right thigh. The big brown 
horse was reaching at his bit, rolling his aristocratic-looking head 
a little from side to side in a careless fashion, with a downward 
and now an upward stretch of his beautiful neck and a fine switch 
of his full black tail. There was a slight commotion among 
the spectators below, for it really seemed that, with the sun full 
in their eyes, horse and rider were not aware of the black rails, 
glittering water, gravel path, or anything else, right in their 
track. One does not like to see a visitor make a mistake, and if, 
although he afterwards swore he did not, the local doctor did 
sing out in stentorian tones, ‘Look ahead, sir, look ahead!’ it 
was most obviously a disinterested kindness, and nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

But the warning was not needed. Doubtless, in spite of the 
appearance of casual inattention, Mr. Peignton was, all unnoticed, 
practising that highest form of art which conceals itself, the com- 
bined excellence of cross-country and show-ring riding which is 
given to so few. Doubtless the idle hand had got to work, the 
imperceptible but steady increase of speed had been all worked 
out to a nicety, as, without falter or swerve, or effort, or jerk, 
Mr. Peignton simply galloped on into the field in which the ruck 
had gathered. 

‘Oo, Oo! That were a beauty!’ cried the man at the gate, 
and he let two young heifers slip through his fingers in his ex- 
citement. 


Quite oblivious of the little knot of pedestrians which had 
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gathered round the marks of his landing place, well cut in the 
soft turf on the far side of the gravel path, Mr. Peignton 
modestly drew rein at a slight distance from the crowd, and 
peacefully puffed away at his unfinished cigarette. 

Now I would not for one moment convey the offensive and 
injurious idea that the bulk of the southern gentlemen assembled 
would have turned tail at the composite obstacle which I have so 
carefully described if hounds were running. Certainly not: but 
there would have been perhaps the tap on the top of the hat to 
keep it secure, the taking of your animal hard by the head, dig, 
dig of your spurs, and may be a wallop behind with your crop to 
let him know that you mean business, and the grim set look on 
the face proper to a big effort. Then would have come the rise 
and the drop, a stagger, perhaps, on the gravel, and a deep drawn 
grunt or two,—no more. Anyhow, the job would have been done. 

But then you know, gratuitously, in cold blood, hounds barely 
into covert, without even partaking of the splendid hospitality. In 
this light the thing looked bigger than it was. In fact, when 
you come to analyse the phenomenon, it really was nothing at 
all. Give the rails three feet six inches: I suppose you can do 
that? Allow six feet for the ditch, and four, at the outside, for 
the path and all the etceteras, and the only thing left worth 
chattering about is the drop of six feet six inches all told. Now 
put yourself, in imagination, on a great striding thoroughbred 
devil of seventeen hands or soand set him going. If—if he jumps 
at all, if he merely lifts as he goes; at the pace he must land well 
away on the grass. One might defy him to land shorter if he 
could. He couldn’t do it. Not to win a thousand pounds. 

There only remains'the manner. The thing itself was 
admittedly nothing (the doctor owned that on reflection), but this 
new-fangled, cigarette-smoking trick, this yawing, lurching, 
lolloping manner of cantering over your fences was—there is no 
other word for it—oppressive. 

I have been compelled to ‘dwell’ at that which Mr. Peignton 
took so lightly, because really there was nothing else of import- 
ance done that day. As so often happens in the bland spring 
air, when the sulphur butterfly hovers about the wood violets and 
the voice of the nesting birds is all that speaks in covert, and the 
bland spring visitor is out and about to see how we do things 
down there, there was no scent, there were no foxes, there was 
not anything at all worth anything at all. 

‘Oh, yes, I shall be off to-morrow,’ the young lady on the grey 
was telling Mr. Peignton. ‘I’ve been here quite long enough.’ 
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‘Seen all there is to be seen?’ said Mr. Peignton. 

‘Yes, quite,’ said the young lady, meaningly. ‘I came for 
dances and things four days ago; and—I know I oughtn’t to 
say it—it seems four years.’ 

Mr. Peignton smiled. 

How had they come to be talking together i in this confidential 
way? I suppose he had held a second and a third and perhaps 
a fourth gate for her, and then, in an easy, gracious, well-bred 
manner she had herself broken the ice. After all, that sort of 
thing commits you to nothing. Of course the man can’t start 
the ice breaking. Or did it begin by a kind of mutual attraction, 
like to like, and so forth? Have you ever noticed two free- 
masons—quite strangers—thrown together in some hotel smoking- 
room and dropping into chat? They do it so easily. Well, 
looking round the field, it really seemed something like the in- 
visible bond of freemasonry in this case. 

‘Iam at the Budsworths’, the place where the meet was,’ 
said the young lady. 

‘A pleasant little place,’ said Mr. Peignton. ‘Looked quite 
picturesque.’ Little placé! The show mansion for three miles 
round. What would Mr. Budsworth say if he heard that? The 
doctor's wife, pushing by them up the muddy lane, wondered 
what they would call a big place. 

She was a large lady—the doctor’s wife—keen and resolute 
in the pursuit, but one little plait of her sandy hair had broken 
from the pack and rioted loose in the breeze, which gave her a 
lamentable appearance. 

Mr. Peignton glanced at his companion, appreciating all the 
difference. Well-set bowler, with ribbed silk binding, heavy dark 
hair, almost black, but trim and firm as a new plashed hedge, 
not much colour in the face, but fine eyes ; a full, large mouth and 
small white teeth. A pretty and attractive, and a tall girl. Mr. 
Peignton, noting the long stretch from hip-bone to knee-cap of the 
right leg, put her down as five nine to ten, in her silk stockings. 
You have to work from the thigh-bone in estimating what a 
mounted lady stands when she gets down, and Mr. Peignton 
was rarely wrong by more than an inch. Creamy scarf, stuck 
through with a large white pearl; slate-grey skirt and coat, with 
‘self-coloured’ velvet collar; delicate buff waistcoat similar to 
his own; grey doeskin gloves and double-banded crop—-Mr. 
Peignton passed the whole thing as absolutely correct. 

Then the doctor squashed and squelched by on the other side. 
He was riding a raw-boned, naked-looking animal, without breast- 
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plate or noseband. His thick calves were bulging over his short 
brown tops; his preposterously weather-beaten red coat had two 
ludicrously short tails which tucked in under his gross cord 
breeches. He carried a murderous crop, all nails and studs, with 
a sort of boa-constrictor thong ; and, in spite of the orthodoxy of 
pink and topper, a matter of principle with the good man, he 
looked as pitiably and completely unlike the typical flier of a 
smart country as do those sawdusty sportsmen who ride out into 
a circus arena to aid some mimic pageant of the chase. 

Certainly the young lady on the grey was aware of all this, 
as she looked shrewdly at her fawn-clad companion and fell to 
smiling again. 

How could the poor girl know that what rode by her side was 
not the real thing, but a mocking ‘phantom, a splendid fraud, a 
glorious pretender? For you are to understand that Mr. Peignton 
not only looked the part, he played it to perfection. He invited 
scrutiny; he was prepared for the severest examination. No 
lady certainly, and not one man in a thousand, would detect the 


emptiness behind the noble fagade, and then it would be by | 


chance—a stray shot going home and exploding and bursting up 
the hollow fabric. 

‘How long do they go on here, do you know?’ asked Mr. 
Peignton. 

‘Oh, into June, I should fancy,’ said the young lady. ‘They 
wind up with races. Can’t you imagine them? And then a ball 
at the town hall.’ 

‘You go back to London, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. South Kensington sees me to-morrow. But perhaps 
you call that a suburb!’ 

She lived in South Kensington and her name was Cranby. 
Alert and quick of ear, he had picked up the name from a passing 
greeting. She lived with her mother, who, from the daughter’s 
manner of speaking of her, must be a widow. Cranby! There 
was a certain Lord Adolphus Cranby, a well-known admiral, who 
had died a few years ago, leaving considerable wealth behind 
him. The names of Lady Adolphus and Miss Cranby were often 
seen in the fashionable gossip of the newspapers. In all human 
probability this was the girl. , 

‘You know I have never been here before,’ Miss Cranby con- 
descended to explain. 

Clara Budsworth was her friend. She had never seen the 
others. Clara had been lost sight of, but had suddenly sent the 
invitation. Would Miss Cranby come down and bring her horses ? 
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Well, Miss Cranby guessed that she could about see the fun on 
old Katafelto (running her whip along his hog mane), so she just 
brought him—and him only. But the dances had bored her to 
tears, and the young men, the local young men, and indeed the 
whole thing, had been a bit of a shock. 

‘And the squire—Mr. Budsworth. They all call him squire, 
as though it were a title. Isn’t it too funny for words?’ 

Mr. Peignton agreed that it was all very funny, but, at the 
same time, he wondered. Something in this amusing review of 
her entertainers jarred against his marvellous instinct. But then 
he remembered that ladies are indubitably allowed to utter 
reflections which no man may venture, however facetiously 
expressed, without the risk of getting written down a snob—in 
large letters. This thought reassured him. It was all right. 

‘But the squire is a dear old thing, whatever you call 
him!’ 

Just then the old thing himself rode up. 

Seeing his attractive young guest enjoying a somewhat 
lengthy, and not unobserved, chat with the elegant stranger, it 
occurred to Mr. Budsworth’s rustic mind that it would be but 
tactful, courteous and proper for one in his position to join in the 
conversation. 

After some expressions of regret at the lack of sport—apologies 
received with the utmost urbanity—he ventured on a compliment. 

‘ How really well that horse fences!’ he said cordially. 

Mr. Peignton seemed hardly to understand. 

‘This horse?’ he said, with the slightest lift of his well- 
marked eyebrows, and pointing down with the end of his whip at 
the satiny-brown neck. ‘Oh yes.’ 

Poor Mr. Budsworth felt that he had committed a solecism. 

There was a lack of tone, a rusticity in thus praising a man’s 
cattle to his face; and then, too, was it likely that such a spring 
visitor as this would come out on a horse that fenced badly ? 

‘Phew!’ said Mr. Budsworth, puffing out his cheeks, ‘ how 
extraordinarily mild it is to-day! Muggy and close—positively 
oppressive |’ 

And he bustled on and left the two fréemasons alone. 


‘I very much hope that I shall see you again,’ said Mr. 
Peignton, almost seriously. 

This was much later. He was riding his chestnut now, and 
there had been a brief scurry—a short burst after fox or hare, or 
nothing at all, begun in doubt and ending in disillusion—perhaps 
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an artifice of the wily old huntsman to give horses a gallop to 
catch him-—to conclude the proceedings of a tedious day. 

‘See me again!’ said Miss Cranby lightly. ‘ Well, our little 
world is not so very little after all. But I dare say we shall run 
up against each other at some dance, or dinner, or——What ? 
Oh yes, I ride in the Park sometimes! ’ 

‘I wonder if you will happen to be riding there next 
Saturday,’ said Mr. Peignton slowly, ‘at twelve o’clock, at the 
corner.’ 

Miss Cranby did not reply in words, but she turned her large 
eyes full on Mr. Peignton’s face and stared very hard. 

Mr. Peignton did not quail under the scrutiny of the fine eyes, 
and this was the close of the conversation, for, just then, the 
squire arrived to report that the Master had pronounced the 
word ‘ Home.’ 

Miss Cranby gave the faintest inclination of her head as 
Mr. Peignton gravely removed his hat to the uttermost length of 
the gold guard. 


Mr. Peignton was walking along Pall Mall. It was a little 
before high noon; a balmy breeze was ruffling the manes of the 
cab horses, and blowing the golden grains away from chasing 
sparrows; the genial sun was shining; and Mr. Peignton was 
looking more like Lord Mount Dreadful than ever. 

As your eye fell upon him, gravely pacing westward, you 
would have guessed that he had just left the Travellers. A few 
more paces, and you would have thought that he had descended 
the steps of the Carlton. (You would have known that he could 
not have come out of the Reform!) Each casual observer 
instinctively felt that he was a personage—if not a celebrity. 
Outside the War Office the Dragoon orderly on the grey horse 
brought his gauntleted hand to his bearskin, automatically salut- 
ing, as to some young war lord. A little further on, the liveried 
servant, chatting with the policeman by the dark green carriage 
gates, drew back quickly to hold the door, intuitively positive that 
he would turn in to write his name in The Book. 

He was faultlessly attired, of course, with that sober magnifi- 
cence and reticent splendour of the wealth and taste which abhor 
vulgar display. The careful reader will pardon this tailor-like in- 
sistence on costume, but when, as in this case, the clothes really 
are the man, how can they be slurred over—conscientiously ? A 
marvellous young man, in truth, looking as though he could buy 
one side of St. James's Street, if the property were in the market, 
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and with exactly eighteenpence in silver and threepence in bronze, 
jingling in his dark grey trousers pocket. 

Impostor! mummer! mountebank! And yet I cannot restrain 
my admiration. 

He was all alone in the world, with no other relative than an 
aunt of meagre revenue at Norwood, with whom he lived. Board 
and lodging free, with a beggarly pittance of his own to do all the 
rest, he contrived to carry on the foolish mystery of his strange life. 
How in the name of wonder did he do it? Too proud to be recog- 
nised as having any trade or calling, I believe he had devised 
some ‘ half-book ’ arrangement with an eminently respectable, but 
fiercely struggling, stockbroker. Perhaps he brought business 
from Norwood friends of the grim old aunt, and now and then, 
with infinite dread of discovery, he perhaps sent a hunting 
acquaintance, in a lordly casual fashion, to give an order to his 
‘own fellow in the City.’ But estimate the sloth with which half 
commissions must mount up, and what was this as a prop or @ 
stay to persistent magnificence ? 

Certainly the man was not what is called a true sportsman, 
because I believe that with iron-fisted economy his means from 
all sources would have just permitted him to keep two horses, 
dress like a dishonoured rat-catcher, go seven days a fortnight, and 
even pay a miserable subscription to some Mudshire Hunt. And 
that is what your true sportsmen would have done. But our 
friend was first a Dreamer and then a Sportsman. Mudshire 
would not do because he lived in Fairyland. The world would 
have been indeed a deep and muddy place if he could not dress it 
with vain fancies and ride through it as adream prince. A veritable 
Alnaschar on horseback, but just so wide awake as to keep his 
horse’s feet out of the crockery basket, he had somehow acquired 
the trappings and state for his dream ridings. Heaven knows 
with what toilsome art he sought out his accomplice of a 
servant, arch mountebank and impostor as his master, and the 
noble beasts he bestrode, or what sacrifices and deprivations went 
to the gathering and maintaining of the remainder of his delusive 
stock in trade. But once set up he would somehow scrape 
together—aunt-squeezed, stock-jobbed, or saved penny by penny— 
the pounds necessary for an excursion, and then flash out as we 
have seen him—drink the light claret and pay the heavy charges 
of the town’s best inn, strike terror at lawn meets, breed envy 
and malice as he streaked across country, challenge male rivalry, 
succour beauty in distress, and sometimes, for a fortnight. at a 
time, live and be a true Mount Dreadful. Then, like an opium- 
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eater awakened, light of head and light of purse from his excess, 
he would whisk back to the blank obscurity of Norwood. 

A well-known and unsuspected figure in many a crack country, 
in the sunny London streets, at meets of coaches, and in the 
Knightsbridge Yard, he had hundreds of acquaintance—and 
friends not one. How could he? To be known was to be 
discovered. So when men, full flushed with the kindly feelings 
of the chase, asked him to dine with them, to stop with them 
a night, two nights, a week, and were refused, they noted him in 
their minds as reserved, or shy, or odd, but by the inexplicable 
and instinctive law of hospitality declined, they set him a little 
higher than before. 

At Tattersall’s—where he certainly never missed a Sunday in 
the season—no one among those who greeted him, from the great 
Dagon of the Field to the cap-touching runners-out, ever noticed 
that Mr. Peignton was better at looking on than bidding. Or 
perhaps if they did notice, they remembered that animals of 
Mr. Peignton’s stamp are not to be picked up every sale day, even 
at Knightsbridge. 


A foolish dreamer if you will, but not criminal ; as redoubtable | 


a pretender as any confidence-trick man, but performing a harm- 
less trick, after all, which could hurt nobody but himself. Well, 
can one be so sure about that ? 


She was there. 


She happened to have come tittuping over the tan—tittuping, . 


tittuping up to the corner, as the clock by the gate had both its 
hands at the top of its face. Amid all the straw-hatted, brown- 
booted, jacket-flying mob—the cub-hunting muster of the present 
day, instead of the box-spurred, trouser-strapped throng of that 
stately part which Mr. Peignton loved to think of—he recognised 
her in a moment. 

‘Oh! Mr. Peignton! oh, yes!’ said Miss Cranby, shaking 
hands by the rails, but, apparently, a little doubtful as to who it 
might be. 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure! We met down there, in that scentless, 
senseless, muddy, dreadful place. And why aren’t you ridin’— 
got no ponies fit or what ?’ and so forth. 

He was surprised at the odd little shock, pleasant, but like an 
inward twinge, with which he had realised that she was there. 
She was just the same—the dark hair, &c., and the pert little 
grey horse Katafelto. The one thing different was the straw hat. 
_ Now the real Lord Mount Dreadful would never have observed 
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what she wore. He would only have noticed that she was there, 
and would have been well content with that. In justice to that 
typical nobleman one is compelled to point this out. 

Over the rails—he on the gravel, she on the tan—they were 
soon on the easy, masonic, commit-you-to-nothing terms again. 
Lightly flitting from subject to subject, they fell, under Mr. 
Peignton’s piloting, to those quaint little modern tea shops, dimly 
lit retreats full of paper lamp shades and cheap Japanese crockery, 
presided over by ladies and scattered all about the West End. To 
speak plainly, would Miss Cranby care to sip a cup of tea and 
trifle with a biscuit in one of them ? 

‘My dear man, what are you talking about?’ said Miss 
Cranby, with one of her stares, but a softer stare than the one 
down there. ‘I suppose you know the mater would have a fit 
if she knew I was talking to you here. A chance acquaintance ! 
You weren’t even introduced to me.’ 

‘Ware wire!’ thought Mr. Peignton. ‘Steady now!’ His 
commerce with young ladies of quality had never been great, and 
he saw—or thought he saw—that this young lady was all quality. 
Patient riding was required. With the lightest of light hands he 
slowly approached the awkward obstacle. Would a change of 
the meet do? Tea in South Kensington, for instance, with him 
dropping in on the mater at the orthodox hour? 

‘Good heavens, no!’ andshe laughed. ‘ What should J say ? 
“Mamma! this is the gentleman who jumped the railings which 
I told you about.”” Eh! You can’t imagine the mater ’—and she 
looked round, as though to see if some invisible groom was 
already watching and waiting to report to the mater. 

Mr. Peignton thought he could imagine the mater very well. 
In his mind’s eye he could see the big, red-brick mansion, the 
high barouche waiting at the door of an afternoon, the footman 
at the carriage wheel, the footman on the steps, the venerable 
butler in the hall, the stately lady herself coming out for her turn 
in the Park or her round of visits to other stately ladies of the titled 
classes. No. Perhaps the mater would not be effusive if he were 
to present himself. 

‘No,’ said Miss Cranby. ‘I can’t come to tea with you, Mr. 
Peignton,’ and she stooped in her saddle to whisper confidentially ; 
‘and you really mustn’t come up and speak to me again if you 
see me,’ and she and Katafelto tittuped lightly away. 


Another Park—Battersea this time—and Mr. Peignton sitting 
on a bench beneath a plane tree, watching the afternoon sunlight 
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make patterns with the broad leaves above on the short grass 
below, watching the white flash of bicycle wheels and the yellow 
flicker on the water, listening to the distant crunch of horses and 
the lap of the little waves against the neighbouring granite of the 
wall—watching, and listening, and waiting. 

Yes; she had leant over the rails again and again. She had 
taken many teas in those paper-shaded retreats. She had come 
over the water for light refreshment beneath the plane trees after 
her spin on the bicycle, not once, but many times. Could she but 
have guessed, seizure after seizure must have been the mater’s 
portion. 

Greatly daring, she had braved discovery from her noble 
relatives, risked meeting some cousin, some uncle, some real 
Mount Dreadful, at any moment. Knowing that it was all too 
shocking for words, as she assured him so often, she had burst 
through the conventional trammels of her position, and laughing 
at the laws of wealthy, ranky, tony society, had permitted him 
to summon her hither and thither, far and wide—to tea. Never 
to lunch or to dinner. No. There were reasons why he never 
attempted the more solid outrage on convention. 

And now, with a white flash of metal, and a whirr of ee 
and shuffle of dismounting feet, the wonder-working, chaperon- 
destroying wheel had brought her to his side. 

‘I suppose it can't go on for ever,’ she was saying presently. 
‘We must be found out soon. And then you'll be flying off 
abroad, somewhere—or to your own place.’ 

Mr. Peignton winced. 

‘You said something about yachtin’. D’you mean to take one 
this year?’ 

One what? Oh yes! one yacht. Mr. Peignton shivered. 

‘It’s all so soon over,’ she continued. ‘ Ascot, Goodwood, and 
then, of course, you rush off for Cowes. And after that, it’s the 
moors.’ 


Mr. Peignton moved his hand uneasily, like a sleeper disturbed 
in his dream. 

‘ We shan’t go to Scotland. I knowI shan’t get the mater 
there this year. Have you arranged yet about a moor?’ 

Mr. Peignton restlessly turned and shifted, as one persistently 
roused and shaken from dreamland. 

‘Anyhow, you will go one way and I another. And when 
we shall meet again—le bon Dieu peut dire’—and her eyes rested 
softly and lingeringly on his grave face, in a manner out of 
character with her little shrug and her careless tone. 
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What was the arch pretender thinking about? Had the 
dreamer awakened? In spite of the dry-tongued waiting, the 
flutter of pleasure at her gracious presence, there had been con- 
stant twinges of pain in these last meetings. 

Very seldom had it befallen Mr. Peignton to be overpowered 
by a horse. Out of hand for the briefest space horses will be 
sometimes with the most consummate riders. And such a 
momentary experience came uninvited to his thoughts now—the 
wild tearing plunge, the beat of the flying feet, the scream of the 
rushing air, the barrier before racing towards you, the throbbing 
brain and the strained muscles and tightened nerves. And yet 
the whole sensation, as a novelty, is exhilarating. 

‘Edith.’ They had come to that ages ago. ‘Edith,’ he 
murmured huskily, ‘it rests with you. Will you be brave, my 
darling, and say we need never part again ?’ 

‘Brave ?’ she whispered. ‘Brave ?’ 

‘Yes, brave enough to marry a poor nobody—to take me, as 
what I am, for better or worse ?’ 

He had not the smallest doubt that he was being run away 
with now. 

‘A poor man?’ She was leaning forward, with a trembling 
lip and a very white face. ; 

‘My dearest girl, I know what your friends will say, what 
everybody will think. You will hear me called an adventurer, a 
fortune-hunter. But it isn’t so. I have nothing in the wide 
world to offer you but my love, and yours is all I want in return. 
It’s only you I want, whatever ‘people say, and I’ll prove it. I'll 
work, I'll 

But here Miss Cranby covered her white face with her 
shaking little hands and burst into a fit of violent tears. 

‘Oh, George, George, why have you done this?’ she sobbed. 
‘Why did you pre-pre-pretend to be a swe-swell with he-heaps 
of money? Oh, it’s too, too cruel!’ 

And the poor girl sobbed out the burden of her disillusionment. 
Of course, she thought he was rich, very rich, with castles, and 
mountains, and rivers of his own—somewhere-—a real prince and 
not a dream prince. Why had he done it? It was wicked of 
him to go riding about on two such horses and winning @ poor 
girl’s love with his conjurer’s outfit. Oh, oh, oh! It was too 
heartless. 

‘I am very sorry,’ said Mr. Peignton sadly. ‘But does it 
matter so much? You don’t really care about money ?’ 

‘I don’t care about money, but how can one live without it ? 
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If you are a pauper, and I am a pauper, what’s the good of 
talking about it?’ 

Then slowly, and with a sob and a gulp or two at important 
details, Mr. Peignton learnt the true state of affairs. He had 
never read ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ or he must have thought of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lammle! There was no admiral, no Lord Adolphus, 
no barouche, no red-brick mansion in the story. A mean little 
street near Earl's Court station was the correct address. 

‘I never wanted to pretend,’ she said. ‘But you seemed so 
grand that I was afraid to tell you the truth at first. And then 
you went on talking so grandly that I never dared. The poor 
mater worried my life out to bring you to the house. She hated 
your never coming. But how could I bring you? I thought you 
would laugh at us, and that I should never see you again.’ 

‘But you must have plenty of money to dress, to look as you 
do,’ he said with splendidly unconscious self-condemnation. 

‘We've fo-fo-four hundred a year between us—mother and 
me,’ she cried. 

‘But Katafelto?’ 

‘ Le-le-lent me by a friend—and he’s nearly ruined me for his 
ke-ke-keep,’ she sobbed. ‘He sta-sta-stands at a mews behind 
Kensington Church, and I owe for six we-we-weeks.’ 

There was a little imp with a toy, and it dropped the toy to 
run to fetch its nurse to see the man kissing the lady and making 
her cry. 

But Mr. Peignton was really trying to make the lady leave 
off crying. And at last a smile crept back to the pretty tear- 
stained face, and then they laughed—laughed at each other and 
at themselves. Destiny must have meant one for the other. 
Grown-up children, playing their silly game of make-belief, where 
could either have found such a willing, clever, delightful fellow- 
playmate as the other? 
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CYCLING IN SHETLAND 


BY BARBARA F. WYLIE 


‘In the Springtime’—the poet tells us—‘ young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.’ If this is still the case, I am 
afraid he often pipes in vain for a mate, since in these progres- 
sive and athletic days young woman, ever less prone to sentiment 
than young man, turns her fancy rather in the direction of her 
outdoor games and pastimes ; and,. since cycling has taken such a 
firm hold of her affections, she turns in particular to her pro- 
spective travels on her winged wheel which she has just freed 
from its oily winter trappings. We have all of us ridden for a 
considerable time now, and are somewhat tired of scouring the 
country in our immediate neighbourhood; so to those who, 
thirsting for novelty, are casting about them for unexplored 
regions, the following short account of some rides in Shetland 
last year may not come amiss. 

To my mind the only drawback to cycling in Shetland is the 
necessity of first getting there. To a good sailor the sea passage 
—of about eighteen hours—is a mere nothing ; to a bad one it is 
a horrible nightmare which I will pass over in silence (not that 
we were either of us ill, but since we felt sure we were going to 
be, it was almost as bad), spinning my yarn from our arrival in 
Lerwick. This quaiat and picturesque little town lies at the 
foot of a hill, so willy-nilly one is obliged to follow the advice of 
old hands at cycling and start one’s journey slowly. The main 
street is flagged, and goes zig-zagging round all sorts of 
unexpected corners. The vehicular traffic in it is fortunately 
practically nil, as we found we had quite enough to do to steer 
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our way through the groups of natives, who, busily engaged in 
gossiping, either disregard the sound of our bells altogether, or 
else jump away, some to the right and some to the left, leaving 
a hesitating few still planted in the middle. 

Having spent one day in making plans and recovering from 
the sea-sickness we had expected to suffer from, we eagerly 
mounted our ‘bikes’ on the second day for our first ride, which 
we had decided should be to Scalloway, the ancient capital of 
Zetland. It is within easy distance from Lerwick, and the guide- 
book assured us the road thither lay through ‘scenery eminently 
characteristic of the islands.’ It took us some time to get clear 
of the town, as we were irresistibly attracted to the huts in ‘ Fleet 
Street,’ where the women are busily engaged in the necessary 
but extremely unesthetic occupation known as ‘gutting the 
herrings.’ As they rustle past one on their way to business, 
one’s first idea is ‘how very extravagant to “gut herrings” in a 
gown made up on silk;’ but on closer inspection one finds that 
they do not walk in silk attire, but are covered from neck to heel 
in an oilskin overall which has the same fascinating frow-frou, 
and is a very necessary garment for the work they are engaged in. 
Even then they are as scaly as mermaids in no time. Fascinated 
as we are by the dexterity with which the old hands work (one 
slit with the knife, one rip with the thumb, and it is done), the 
fishy smell drives us away, and, pushing our machines up the 
long hill, we arrive on the open moorland scarred in criss-cross 
lines by the peat cuttings. Here the old men and women are 
busy packing their peat into baskets, which they sling on their 
backs and carry away to their huts, where it is stacked ready for 
winter. 

Quaint old bodies many of the old women are. With close- 
fitting caps framing their withered cheeks and moccasin-like 
shoes on their feet (home-made these from the skin of the defunct 
cow), they toddle along, bowed beneath the weight of years—and 
the basket—but knitting and gossiping as they go. Soon we 
leave the peat gatherers behind, and spin along the road of the 
‘eminently characteristic scenery.’ Very grim scenery it is too. 
Nothing breaks the monotony of the dull green hills (for some 
unknown reason trees refuse to grow in the islands) ; the very 
heather is short and stubbly, hence the absence of ground game, 
although now I believe grouse are being carefully reared by one 
proprietor, whose keeper’s greatest enemies are the ‘ corbies.’. And 
yet the very monotony has an indescribable charm; one never 
tires of watching the play of light and shadow on the undulating 
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moor, the clouds hanging so low one can scarce distinguish where 
they end and the sea begins. (The sea is never very far from 
you in Shetland, and winks a friendly blue eye at you in most 
unexpected places.) Having no traffic to contend with, and 
seeing no ascents ‘dangerous to cyclists,’ we scuttle up hill and 
down dale until, arriving at the top of the very last climb, we 
look down upon Scalloway. 

To the left of the bay is a tongue of land stretching far into 
the sea, upon the tip of which stands the ancient castle built in 
1600 by Earl Patrick Stewart. A charming person this, from all 
accounts, who provided entertainment for his friends by hanging 
his enemies to the stout ring one can still see fixed to the tallest 
chimney. I suppose he preferred seeing to these little matters 
himself, as he could have had all his executions carried out ‘ with 
promptness and dispatch’ just across the bay on ‘ Gallow Hill,’ 
the Tower Hill of Shetland, where all public executions took 
place. _ The last one on record is the burning of Barbara Tulloch 
and her daughter for witches early last century. From this same 
Gallow Hill a splendid view is obtained on a clear day of the 
scores of small islands rising from the sea hereabouts. The day 
we saw them they were enveloped in a thick sea-mist, and loomed 
through it like a shoal of marine monsters advancing to devour 
the land. Having explored the castle and climbed the hill, 
we felt we had done well in the matter of sightseeing, so, 
remounting our bicycles, we set out on our homeward way. We 
decided to return by the lower road which runs along the Vale 
of Tingwall. (In the Loch of Tingwall is the small island upon 
which the Courts of Justice assembled in olden times.) The 
gates of the little kirkyard standing invitingly open, we passed 
through them to moralise awhile among the tombs. Many of 
the stones are of very great age, but we were most attracted by 
one of modern date. It bore an inscription: ‘To the memory 
of Jeannie Macpherson, who perished in the Vale of Tingwall 
in the great snowstorm of December 1887.’ Poor Jeannie, we 
were told, was out with her lover when they were overtaken 
by the sudden blizzard. The young man escaped, but how he 
came to leave the poor girl to perish I never heard. I hope she 
haunts him. 

The roads in Shetland are for the most part excellent, and 
this one being no exception, we pedalled along gaily with the 
wind at our backs until we were brought up sharp by the stiff 
climb to the top of the hill, where the lower road once more joins 
the higher one. We lingered often by the way to try to make 
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friends with the herds of native ponies grazing on the hillside. 
Brave little beasties they are, who stared at us with bright eyes 
shining through their matted manes, their little faces full of 
curiosity and intelligence. Reluctantly we leave them, and, with 
a long, long push and a strong, strong push, reach the top of the 
hill, and so drop down again into Lerwick. 

The next run we had set our minds on was to Hillswick, the 
third most important port in the island, forty miles away on the 
west coast. Ourselves we had no difficulty in conveying there, 
but how to get her maid and what she calls the ‘comforts,’ 
without which my friend refuses to budge, was quite another 
story. Not one of the-fishermen would hear of taking his boat 
round (nor did we wonder when we looked at the maps); open 
boats, they said, were not suited to. that coast, and for ‘women 
bodies’ the easiest and most accommodating way would be to hire 
a gig. This was a sad come-down, as we had so looked forward 
to the sea journey (by proxy of course !) ; but, since we could not 
wait for the steamer which only plies once a week, gig it had to 
be, and with many injunctions to the driver as to the proper 
feeding and resting of his horse, we started off one fine morning 
feeling that perhaps it was sustaining to know the despised gig 
was behind us ready to pick up the bits in case of accidents. 
(The start was rather delayed by the fact that the Boots had so 
packed the little basket of food we were taking with us on to my 
machine that, though it looked very neat and symmetrical, it quite 
prevented my getting on!) It always seems to blow more or 
less in Shetland, and on this occasion it was decidedly more, but 
as the wind was behind us we did not complain. The first six 
miles of our journey lay through the already explored Scalloway 
road, but after passing Laffrith in Tingwall Vale we came upon 
new country. 

We had stupidly forgotten to bring our little map, and as 
there are no finger-posts (at least there were not then ; there may 
be now, as a County Councillor faithfully promised us he would 
see to it!) we were in mortal dread of losing our way; but, going 
bravely on, we came upon a man breaking stones by the roadside. 
In his best English he directed us to be sure and avoid the first 
turn to the left, as that led only to the village of Voe. As we 


_ were looking for Brae, which was to be our first halting-place, 


we said we would certainly avoid the fatal turn ; so when we came 
upon it we tore away round to the right, leaving it and the water 
well at our backs and getting the wind straight in our faces. 
This made riding hard labour, and we toiled on for three mortal 
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miles in silence, if not in tears, until outside a crofter’s hut we 
espied two ancient mariners. 

‘ How far is it to Brae, please ?’ we yelled (the wind necessitated 
the yell). 

‘You are not on the Brae road at all, leddies; this leads to 
Skillberry !’ 

Collapse! That awful stone-breaker, we found, had never told 
us that we should take the second turn to the left, which was just 
round the corner cheek by jowl with the one we had avoided 
like the plague. Our ancient mariners poured forth a stream of 
instructions as to where we were not to go and what ‘ grinds’ 
(gates) we were to open, but as in their excitement they broke 
into broad Shetlandese, it was two not much wiser but consider- 
ably sadder women who remounted their machines and retraced 
their wheelings to what the old men called the ‘conjucture’ of 
the roads. But with the wind at our backs once more we soon 
reached it, and what a lovely road it proved to be! On the right 
the hill rises straight and steep, on the left a little stream of the 
delicious brown peat water (like the famous soap, matchless for 
the hands and complexion, ladies !) rushes and scrambles through 
the heather to the voe at the foot. (A ‘ voe’ is an arm of the sea 
pushing into the land; a miniature Norwegian fjord.) 

Nestling under the hill is the village of Voe, a picturesque little 
settlement beloved of the wily angler. Our road now lies close 
along the waterside, and we fly along exulting in the glory of the 
day and the ever-fresh beauties of the scenery as it unfolds itself 

panorama-like before our gaze as we round hill after hill. The 
’ sea has pushed and edged its way among these hills in a truly 
marvellous manner, here widening out like an inland lake, there 
narrowing to little more than a slender stream flowing between 
two grim hills, which stand like stern custodians saying. ‘Thus 
far shalt thou come and no further.’ 

On the sunlit hillside across the water the shepherds are 
herding up the sheep with the aid of their unnaturally intelligent 
dogs. Their cries are borne on the wind to our ears and are not 
unwelcome sounds, as the road we are on is known to be the 
favourite haunt of the ‘little people,’ and although it is only after 
dark they object to human beings sharing it with them, it is just 
as well to have company in such uncanny spots. Hurrying on 
again we emerge on to the main road, along which a handsome 
girl is legging it at a great pace ; of her we once more ask our 
way, and, with the inborn courtesy of the true Shetlander, she at 
once offers to turn back with us, as, about a quarter of a mile 
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away, there is a gate we ought to go through but which we shall 
certainly miss if left to our own devices. When you reflect that 
this girl was walking into Lerwick, a distance of at least thirty 
miles, you will appreciate her kindness as we did. Once through 
this gate the road was all down hill to Brae, and with visions of 
luncheon in our minds we flew along it without a thought of more 
haste less speed, till, missing our right turn at the foot, we found 
ourselves confronted by nothing more hospitable than the 
sea-shore and an upturned boat. Round about face in the teeth 
of the gale we had to turn, and arrived at the inn at last, 
breathless and buffeted, but safe and sound, and—hungry! 
After refreshing the inner woman and resting an hour we sallied 
forth once more, being told with a somewhat malicious smile 
by the waitress that our way lay over. ‘that hill,’ pointing to a 
thing shaped like a sugar cone just opposite. 

Some evil spirit also inspired her to call after us a parting 
instruction that when we came to somewhere we were to turn to 
the right—or did she say left ?—for Hillswick. If we took the 
wrong turn we should come to Olla Berry instead. If only she had 
let us go in peace! Olla Berry haunted us now like a nightmare, 
and yet there seemed to be but one road, so how could we miss 
it? We could see it stretching for miles in front of us, winding 
like a long white snake across the moor. 

Moorland to the right of us and moorland to the left of us, 
nothing human in sight, only the sheep munching away as usual 
and an occasional herd of ponies, the foals gambolling round their 
mothers, who were making haste to eat up all the grass they could 
while it was at its richest and best. We spare a few moments to 
hunt for the luck-bringing white heather which is supposed to be 
found on this moor, but, not finding any, we ride on again till, 
woe is me! we do actually come to a ‘conjucture’ of the roads. 
Now, did that woman say night or left for Olla Berry? Oh! for 
the C. T. C. and a finger-post. Vainly we spy, like Sister Anne, 
down the road for the gig and the driver who must know the 
way. Reduced to the slough of despair, long do we stand and 
debate, but finally, deciding that the road to the left looks more 
cut up than the one to the right, we take it, and of course 
immediately wish we had chosen the other, for that at least leads 
down hill and this one goes up. We don’t cry ‘Excelsior!’ for 
there is no one to hear us and we need all our breath for the 
climb, so in silence we toil upwards and onwards, keeping an 
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wind, blowing behind the rain, causes it to beat on our shoulders 
with such force that it jumps up again in little squirts. 

Giggling feebly in spite of our misfortunes, we struggled on 
with our skirts getting wetter and wetter, and our faces as- 
suming a painfully piebald appearance as the dye is gradually 
washed on to them from our veils. Our feet, too, slip so often 
from the wet pedals that we are obliged to dismount as we drop 
down a very steep slope into a village at the foot, which we are 
now firmly convinced it will be just our luck to find is Olla Berry 
after all. 

But Fate is not so unkind; it is indeed Hillswick we have 
stormed, and our host’s house at the end of the village being 
pointed out to us, we slink away with as much dignity as our 
clinging garments will allow, to be met with such kindliness and 
hospitality that, bemg once more clothed and in our right minds 
(the gig overtook us just as we reached the house), we forget all 
the misadventures and remember only the joys, which are many, 
of our ride. 

Like giants refreshed we rose next morning, all agog to make 
acquaintance with the magnificent coast scenery for which 
Hillswick is famous. The inland scenery is very much the same 
all over the mainland, but the coast-line is full of variety and 
wild rugged beauty. The rocks rise steep and sheer to great 
heights, here jutting out far into the sea, there being gradually 
beaten back by the ever-encroaching waves, which, in winter 
especially, beat with relentless force into the land. Some of the 
stacks of rocks are glorious. One in particular—called ‘the 
Drongs ’—is a pillar-like rock rearing itself a hundred feet above 
the water, and bearing a strange resemblance to the pillars of an 
ancient cathedral. 

A little further round the cliff stands the lighthouse. A stout 
rope is now stretched across the point on which it stands to 
enable the man who trims the lamps to reach it without having 
to crawl there on his hands and knees, which undignified position 
he formerly had to adopt in order to avoid being swept off the 
point by the tearing wind. It was on these heights that on 
Jubilee night the villagers built a huge fire, and twenty-two 
couples danced round it to the strains of the village fiddler. One 
envies them their steady nerves to dance on that giddy eminence 
and so near the edge. We did not leave without seeing Olla 
Berry after all, as our host drove us there in the afternoon behind 
his very smart pair of cobs—imported from Orkney. After 
admiring his herds of ponies, we tried to start a home Klondyke 
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by digging a little gold out of the cliff, but our efforts were not 
crowned with the success they deserved. (Gold really exists in 
this cliff, but im quantities too small to repay the working ex- 
penses.) 

Next morning being Sunday, we had to make a very early 
start on our homeward way to avoid running into the Kirk folk. 
It was sacrament Sunday, too, when all the elders attend attired 
in their wedding garments. We met one old gentleman whose 
suit presented a very ‘ Early Victorian’ appearance, so doubtless 
he was one. And so home, or at least to Lerwick, without any 
nushap beyond a side-slip and a puncture-—neither very serious. 

I have described these two runs as being the longest and most 
varied, but there are others—shorter rounds, but just as charming. | 
To ladies riding alone Shetland possesses one undoubted advan- 
tage—that bugbear, the tramp, is unknown. 

One also escapes that other bugbear, one’s lamp, as, although 
Shetlanders cannot boast of a midnight sun, they can in midsummer 
rival their neighbours the Norwegians in the length of their days. 
Altogether there are many points in Shetland’s favour for cyclists : 
the hills, though numerous, are none of them dangerous, the 
road surface is for the most part excellent, the climate is bracing, 
and the air, fragrant with heather bloom and salted with sea 
spray, delicious. Time need never hang heavy on one’s hands; 
there is excellent fishing to be had almost for the asking, and for 
those to whom the ‘mere joy of living’ is not enough, and who 
like to engage in the laudable occupation known as ‘ improving 
their minds,’ there is ample scope in the study of the ancient 
superstitions and legends still religiously believed by many of the 
islanders. 

The hotel accommodation is very good, and the steamer, the 
‘Earl of Zetland,’ runs twice a week to the Northern Islands of 
Unst, Yell, &c., ‘ where the shawls come from.’ 
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LANDING AT AJACCIO 


FREE FISHING IN A FAIR ISLAND 


- BY W. K.: ROBERTSON 


Some of us are anglers, and many of us are impecunious; and 
this article is written for the benefit of those of the former class 
who labour under the disadvantages of the latter. The happy 
waters in which we fished are absolutely rent free; the fish- 
ing is at its best in the spring of the year, between February 
and May, and the climate is perfection. It is known to a few, 
and those who know it return annually with the devotion and 
fidelity of the swallow in its yearly migration. This desirable 
land is Corsica, an island which deserves from its many attractions 
to be better known by the British sportsman. Besides the fishing 
there is in late autumn good snipe and duck shooting; while 
there are boars on the hills to be shot—the country is not adapted to 
pig-sticking—and mouffion on the mountains, though these latter 
are scarce. There are rivers in most parts of the island worth 
fishing—on the west coast the Liamone, Prunelli, and Gravone, 
the last two being within reach of Ajaccio, and therefore heavily 
fished ; in the south, the Taravo and Rizzanese; in the east, the 
Fiuonorbo, the Tavignano, and the Golo. The most convenient 
NO. XLVI. VOL. VIII. NN 
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method of fishing the waters, for those who do not mind rough- 
ing it a little, is to strike inland and make their headquarters in 
some conveniently situated inn. The living is cheap, though the 
charges are beginning to rise, owing to the increase of tourists ; 
the ‘ pension ’ is usually from 5 fr. 50 c. to 7 fr. per diem, inclusive 
of everything. In Ajaccio the hotels are now in the Continental 
style, and the charges are proportionately high, as is only natural 
since there is a regular winter season there. 

‘But to return to our fishing. I will describe a day spent by 
a party of four in the northern part of the island. Two of us 
knew the district well, while two were visitors for the first time ; 
but all four were keen fishermen, and anxious from obvious 
reasons to catch enough fish to supply another course for dinner 
in the evening and for breakfast on the following day. We 
always made an early start, partly from the fact that the natives 
also are early risers, but chiefly because the best fishing is in the 
morning before the sun has reached its full powers. As we 
generally went some distance up or down stream before beginning 
to fish, the morning minutes were far too precious to be wasted ; 
five o’clock therefore usually saw us astir. By that time the sun 
topped the hill opposite, and the mists gradually faded away from 
the lower ranges, while the higher peaks stood out white and clear 
against the blue sky. We soon assembled downstairs for break- 
fast, a meal which took place at any hour; whether our shout 
came at 4 A.M. or 8 A.M., when we descended there appeared a 
dish of trout smoking-hot fried in olive-oil, to be followed by 
an inimitable omelette. There were two things which made us 
at times regret the flesh-pots of Egypt—the ‘ butter,’ which was 
no butter, but an exceedingly near relation of cheese; and the 
bread, which, when fresh, possessed a crust of adamantine hard- 
ness, and at all times a leathery consistency, that afforded good 
exercise for the teeth and digestive organs. We, being old friends 
of the landlady, had all the accommodation which the hotel could 
afford—four bedrooms and a sitting-room on the second floor, 
the first floor being occupied by the dining-room, the kitchen, 
and its dependencies, while the attics were devoted to stores and 
to such young chickens as were too small to be trusted on the 
ground floor within reach of the omnivorous pig. In most 
Corsican houses the ground floor consists of stables, but we were 
spared that, the space being occupied by the cellars and larders. 
During breakfast we discussed the beats to be fished, and as our 


quarters were within easy reach of three rivers, we had ample 
water to choose from. 
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It was arranged that V. and M. should go up the main stream 
some five miles to fish downwards, while F. and I went up one 
of the two tributary streams to the distance of seven or eight 
miles. This entailed for us a tramp of about four miles along 
one of the Government roads, beautifully metalled and the gradient 
most carefully engineered ; but the rest of the journey was over a 
mere mule-track, and the loose stones were of all sizes and without 
number. As waders about double the efficiency of the angler, it 
required considerable keenness to tramp those miles over rough 
ground with a fairly heavy lunch-kit, and the Corsican sun 
scorching down on the back of the toiling fisherman. However, 


A QUIET SPOT 


when breakfast was over—the quince jam was hard to leave —we 
lit oar pipes, slipped on waders and brogues, and, with mutual 
wishes for good luck, separated on our respective routes. Our 
road led us past the railway station, where the toy engines stop 
three times a day on their tortuous and difficult journey from 
Bastia to Ajaccio. On our way we passed an Italian—all the 
hard work is done by immigrant labour—building a wall of stones 
without mortar; there is a superabundance of material even in 
the best cultivated field, as the soil is exceptionally stony. As an 
instance of this the next field was a striking example; it was a 
vineyard belonging to a comparatively wealthy landowner, and 
though to our knowledge the labourers had been clearing stones off 
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this for three years, and had built a wall round the vineyard five feet 
thick in places with the clearings, still there was no appreciable 
diminution in the number of stones on the surface of the field. 
We then crossed the river by the Ponte Rosso and began the un- 
interesting part of our trudge; on the right rose a brown bare 
hill about 3,000 feet high, with little patches of cultivated land 
on its slopes, on both sides of which we had often hunted for the 
wild boar, though we have never had the luck to find him at 
home. On the left some eight miles away across low hills rose 
the sharp peaks of Monte Pertuso, the pinnacles crowned with 
snow, against which the huge pines visible in this clear atmosphere 
stood up in bold relief... Further north the snow-crowned head of 
Monte Cinto towered over the intervening hills. 

After we had tramped along the road for about an hour, we 
left the highway and, fording a small stream, continued on a rough 
track, one of the many thousands which cover the island like 
network. This track followed the line of the river to our destina- 
tion, an old stone bridge, probably a relic of the Genoese, made of 
rough stone much worn by passing mule traffic. Here we had a 
short rest, including a pipe and a pull at the wine flask; we then 
put our rods together and set to work, the time being about 8.30 a.m. 

Perhaps a short digression on tackle and method of fishing 
may be permitted here. In this fast water it is of course necessary 
to fish down stream, and, the water being very clear, fine tackle 
is essential. The native outfit is, however, very primitive, con- 
sisting of a long bamboo—grown in the island—with a few yards 
of line wound round the top, ending in a strand of thick gut 
about a foot in length with a single large fly—silk body of various 
shades of grey—and a grey hackle. But a professional fisherman 
of my acquaintance in the neighbourhood would sometimes bring 
in 15 lbs. of trout to his own rod, when we could not muster that 
amount between'us; the large margin: being no doubt due ‘to 
greater accuracy, and a better knowledge of the water and the 
habits of the fish. The most killing patterns we found to be red 
and blue quills dressed with a hackle instead of starling wing ; blue 
duns and March browns. The native pattern is a form of blue 
dun dressed on a No. 2 or 8 hook, our favourite size being No. 1. 

As regards the size of the fish, I have never myself seen 
one taken out of these waters heavier than 14]b., though the 
fishermen talk of fish weighing 2 or 3 kilos up in the hills 
caught with a grasshopper or dead bait late in the season; but 
unless they have special. tackle, a large fish would not be likely 
to succumb to anything but the net or dynamite, which I have 
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heard mentioned, though they would not be likely to use the 
latter in a district patrolled by the gendarme. There is water 
enough in all the rivers to harbour large fish, and enough small 
fry to sustain them, so that there is no inherent improbability in 
the story of their existence. 

But to begin our fishing operations, F. decided to make a 
start at the bridge, while I went about half a mile or more up 


THE OLD BRIDGE 


stream and fished from the opposite bank; the river here except 
in the big pools was easily commanded by a ten-foot rod, though 
it was necessary to wade where possible in order to fish both 
banks. The first pool of my beat was typical of the water, the 
current coming down a rapid shallow reach into a large deep hole 
under a big rock, with a small backwater in the bay above, the 
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pool continuing under a deep shelf, ending in a broad strip of 
gravel and shallow water where the majority of the small fish feed. 
It was evidently a lucky day for me, as two average fish 
succumbed to the blue quill in the backwater above the pool, and 
I was fast in a good fish under the big rock at the first cast. 
Owing to the weight of the fast water and the impetuous 
rushes of the fish—he fought like a true mountaineer—it took 
severai minutes to get the least control over him; but the cast 
though fine had been well tested and the flies most carefully 
knotted on, so that gradually the fish came back from the depths 
of the pool into which he had dived at the first prick of the steel.. 
But on catching sight of the net incautiously displayed too soon, 
an irresistible rush carried him back, and the work had to begin 
again ; his previous efforts, however, had exhausted him, and a 
short struggle saw him slowly dropping down the current to the 
shallow water, where a bank made a convenient landing-place. 
Game to the last, it still took much manceuvring to bring him up 
to the net, but patience was duly rewarded with a good pound fish 
to carry up the bank. The trout here are much more silvery than 
our English brown trout, and the red spots are not so numerous ; 
but when freshly killed a good fish is a very pretty sight with its 
delicate gradations of grey and silver. It is very seldom that 
they can be brought to look at a dry fly, and the pace of the 
water is against the use of it, but in some places where the 
water is very slow I have caught a few fish, and in one millpogl 
the fish appear to ‘smut’ in the evening on rare occasions. The 
luck at the start was too good to last, and the next quarter of a 
mile resulted in many rises but few fish; the pace of the water 
-and the quickness of the fish in rising and descending make 
misses very frequent, and in addition these trout appear to be 
extremely tender in the skin of the mouth. Shortly after this 
disastrous reach, a favourite length of water came into view; by 
wading with caution and good luck it was possible to fish this 
from the centre of the stream. The depth here was about three 
feet, and there were some big rocks in the current under which 
the trout could shelter. On this occasion the water was about 
the right height, and the reach yielded seven fish from five ounces 
(the usual size) up to three-quarters of a pound, a few more being 
successful in their efforts to escape. Ina pool just below this 
reach two years previously I hooked and killed a good fish in most 
unexpected fashion. I had thrown a fly from some distance into 
the very head of the pool in apparently shallow water, preparatory 
to letting out more line for fishing the pool properly lower down, 
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but on lifting the point of the rod I found a good fish fast, which 
promptly ran out some ten or twelve yards of line and dived to 
the bottom of the pool. I had no landing net, but eventually 
coaxed him on to the shallows and secured him, to the great 
delight of some passing peasants, who shouted advice in French and 
Italian, and expressed much satisfaction when the fish was landed. 
Continuing downwards I came to a reach with comparatively 


A FAVOURITE POOL 


shallow water and, while fishing over any likely stone, I was 
much interested to watch a swineherd—to whom I had given 
some fish, hence his interest in fly-fishing—drive his pigs across 
the river as I waded from one side to the other. They accom- 
plished the feat several times in the fast water, partly by swimming 
and partly by wading, and seemed quite used to the performance. 

Shortly after this I came upon F. fast in a good fish which 
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took him some time to land. We then lunched together and 
compared baskets; he had secured six including the 1b. fish just 
caught. Lunch to be properly appreciated should be preceded by 
breakfast at 5.30 a.M.; we did full justice to the hard-boiled eggs, 
potted meat (our own importation), cheese, bread and fruit, with 
the wine of the country cooled by sinking our flasks in the river. 
The general run of the country wine here resembles a rough 
Burgundy, but the Cap Corse district produces wine both white 
and red of good bouquet. The cheese was made from the milk 
of the many herds of goats pasturing on all the neighbouring 
hills ; when fresh it is positively delicious; a few days later it is 


HILL SHEPHERD AND HOUSE 


only comparatively eatable, and when kept some time, as is the 
country custom, it is superlatively nasty, being seven times worse 
than the most virulent Norwegian type. If the fish were off the 
feed in the middle of the day, as was sometimes the case if the 
sun was exceptionally hot, we used to bathe in any deep pool and 
bask in the sun afterwards, the thermometer sometimes reaching 
100°; but if the fish were feeding well, lunch became a very 
movable feast. 

We continued our course down stream, fishing alternate pools 
with varying luck, the trout keeping about the ordinary size, i.e. 
from five to six ounces, while every now and then a larger fish 
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would cause some anxiety. One of the latter set off to make a 
rush, apparently for the open sea many miles away, and it was 
necessary to pursue over the slippery rocks at top speed to get on 
terms with him. We had now fished down to the main road ; 
below this I have twice seen the natives netting the pools, a 
method of capturing fish which, though strictly illegal, perhaps 
for that reason appeals the more to the rustic disposition. 
From what we saw they must take great quantities of fish in this 
manner, though owing to the depth of the water and the numerous 
rocks no pool is absolutely depopulated ; still, of course, if persis- 


BRINGING CHEESES DOWN FROM THE HILL 


tently carried on the result will be disastrous to the orthodox 
angler. There were some fish left for us this time, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing F. land a good one which was hooked 
in the back fin and offered a prolonged resistance in conse- 
quence. We progressed down stream with varying luck; there 
are some deep holes here in which no doubt some large fish live, 
but they are too experienced to succumb to our flies, though, 
perhaps, the ‘ garden fly’ might tempt them; we have never used 
the worm in Corsica, nor have I ever seen the natives using it. 
As it was now half-past five we reluctantly left the river for 
the road; twenty minutes’ brisk walking brought us to the inn, 
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our baskets containing 24 and 17 trout, weighing about 94 and 
7 lbs. respectively. On reaching the inn we found that our 
companions had just returned, having had a fairly successful day ; 
the fish, as usual, feeding better in the main stream before the 
heat of the sun brought the snow-water down. As they had had 
less distance to cover before beginning to fish they had been able 
to make the most of the morning rise. V.’s basket contained 
twenty-five trout and M.’s nineteen. But neither of them had 
secured a pound fish, which size does not seem so plentiful in the 
main stream as in the tributaries. Possibly they begin a cannibal 
diet earlier in heavy water, as naturally the fish collect in the most 
sheltered places, so that the larger would have more opportunities 
of preying on the smaller than in quiet water where the small fry 
would be more widely distributed. 

Dinner was served about 6.30, and we did ample justice to the 
five or six courses provided. After our meal we occupied ourselves 
with coffee and pipes, letters, diaries, &c., or a rubber of whist or 
game of piquet, either among ourselves or with one of the post- 
men from the post-office across the road; each year, for seven 
successive seasons, he has asseverated complete ignorance of the 
game, but he plays a remarkably strong hand for a beginner. About 
9 o’clock we all retired, well contented with our day’s amusement. 

No doubt to many the sport will seem poor, but the fish are 
fairly numerous, and though the average size is not very large, 
their gameness and the weight of the water cause them to afford 
excellent sport in comparison to their size. But the chief charm 
is the great variation of scenery, combined with the perfection 
of the climate. The life is as wholesome as it is interesting. 
There is a constant succession of flowers, the most noticeable being 
a purple cyclamen, a white amaryllis lily, and a species of narcissus. 
After the end of May the climate gradually becomes unhealthy, 
as malaria drives the inhabitants up the hills. Most of the 
villages in the interior are in duplicate, the higher for summer 
and the lower for winter use. But in the early spring months the 
air is dry and bracing, while the midday temperature usually falls 
a little owing to the clouds formed by the evaporation of the snow. 

We have never had any trouble with the natives, who during 
many years have almost without exception shown themselves 
most hospitable and good-natured. Possibly in the highest forest 
districts and in the maquis on the mountains there may be some 
rough characters—-for the vendetta still exists—but the ordinary 
traveller will not meet them, and the angler will usually be met 
with the courteous salutation of ‘bonne péche et bonne journée.’ 
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THE SABLE SLUMP 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


THERE are some spots, some scenes, nothing could ever make me 
visit again. They are pictures standing out sharp and clear amid 
the mist of early days. Vividly they live with me still, as seen 
through the eyes of a child. Were I to see them now, my 
pictures in the mist would be lost to me for ever. True, they 
would yet be there; but, daubed over with the brush of reality 
and change, their tinted imaginings of youth, their glow, their 
poetry would be hidden or marred, and they would none the less 
be really gone from the world ; and I love them too well to lose 
them. 

Not the least bright of these pictures in the mist is one 
connected with the Sable Slump. Almost under the South 
Downs there stands a small beech wood—it is nearly all beech in 
that part—where the rooks were wont to build. The wood, as I 
see it in my mist-framed picture, covers about two acres; the 
nests number upwards of a hundred. In June the ground 
beneath the lofty trees is thick with patches of bluebells. The 
large purple orchis grows there too. Quite near the wood is the 
wreck of what was once a noble elm. I could crawl through a 
small hole at the base and climb for some distance up the hollow 
trunk, the home of a pair of white owls. 

I went down to the wood with my father one fine June 
morning. The keepers were there when we arrived. Soon the 
Sable Slump was in full swing. I watched the parent birds 
circling high overhead, uttering wild caws of consternation and 
alarm; I saw many and many a youngster dropped from the 
swaying branches or stopped in the course of his nervous, un- 
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certain flight, often his initial piece of wingmanship.. The only 
active part I played was that of assisting the despatch of wounded 
birds by heroically battering their skulls against my heel. 

In course of time the postman appeared upon the scene. The 
postman’s lot was cast in pleasant places. After walking from 
the town, less than three miles away, and delivering letters to the 
inhabitants of the tiny village, he had nothing wherewith to 
occupy himself till four o’clock in the afternoon, when he started 
on his return journey. 

Whether the postman wanted that young rook for himself, or 
whether he merely felt inspired to seize upon the opportunity of 
démonstrating his climbing powers, which, forsooth, were of 
no mean order, I cannot say. I only know that he expressed his 
determination to secure the bird. __ 

The young rook, a backward one, sat among the topmost 
branches. After several ineffectual attempts the postman even- 
tually succeeded in swarming the trunk and grasping the 
lowermost bough. But the accomplishment of this feat by no 
means meant that his success was assured—indeed, his further 
difficulties proved many and great. Everyone stood still to watch 
him. It seemed an odds on chance against his ever reaching the 
top of the tree. By dint, however, of well-nigh superhuman 
efforts, he managed at last to attain what was practically his 
goal, a narrow fork only a few feet from where the young rook 
sat. I think everyone must have breathed more freely when he 
reached the fork. (The climbing part of my picture is somewhat 
dim. I paint it as clearly as I can see it across the gulf 
of time.) 

After a few moments’ rest the postman roused himself to 
renewed energy. He stood up in the fork and eyed his prospec- 
tive prize. The young rook appeared to be in no way moved by 
its pursuer’s proximity. A bang from below brought an abrupt 
end to this interesting situation. The postman stood in the fork 
above, the young rook lay a corpse on the ground below. He who 
fired the shot was unable to resist temptation so great. Ido not 
think I could have resisted it myself. I am unaware whether or 
no the postman ever climbed another tree after another young 
rook while there was a gun below. 

I carried some of the young rooks home that day, and suffered 
severely for my enterprise. It fell to the cook’s lot to pick the 
birds, or rather a certain proportion of them, for she also suffered 
severely, and struck work. She waxed defiant, 1 remember, and 
something of a scene occurred. The lice, according to her own 
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statement, ‘terrified’ her beyond all human endurance. The 
other servants quietly declined the proffered opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves where the cook had failed. It was not 
their ‘ place.’ So the remaining birds were handed over to the 
gardener. Poor fellow!.he too was ‘terrified. Days elapsed 
ere he ceased to scratch. His plaints were loud and long. 

The next day we had rook pie, and I liked it. And that is 
my picture in the mist, my first experience of the Sable Slump. 

In many districts, the Sable Slump is viewed as an event of 
no small importance. Hodge talks of it internfittently and 
interestedly from the day when first he sees the jetty birds 
assembling in their favoured clump of trees, where they discuss 
with ceaseless clamour the repair of old nests or the construction 
of new. The farmer looks forward to it as a time when it will 
be given him to nip, or see nipped in the bud, many an individual 
potentiality for havoc on the farm. The squire and his acquaint- 
ances anticipate with pleasure the opportunity of handling gun 
or rifle which, comparatively tame though rook-shooting may be. 
comes as a welcome break during so dull a period of the sports- 
man’s year. 

Late in February, or early in March, the rooks begin their 
building operations. The community appears to have but one 
fixed law—namely, that no pair of birds shall be allowed to build 
their nest away from the others. Should a venturesome young 
couple conceive the idea of setting up housekeeping in a tree 
standing without the boundary, and begin to lay the foundations 
of their dwelling, the structure is promptly attacked and 
demolished by the other birds, who appropriate the material and 
apply it to their own uses. Theft is rife in the rookery at 
building time. While the duller witted members of the associa- 
tion scour the country round in search of twigs, the cuter ones 
stay at home, and when the coast is clear, calmly help themselves 
from the surrounding nests. 

The male rook shows becoming gallantry during the time of 
incubation. He keeps his mate supplied with food, which she 
receives like a young bird, flapping her wings while being fed. 

Though the time when the rooks begin to build remains 
constant within a very limited number of days, the date of the 
Sable Slump is one of some uncertainty. Under normal condi- 
tions, the young birds should be fit to shoot about the first week 
in June. When, however, as not infrequently happens, there 
comes a severe gale during the time of laying, every nest in the 
rookery may have its contents hurled to the ground, or even 
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itself be scattered to the four winds. Late frosts, too, will 
sometimes destroy the fertility of the eggs and necessitate the 
laying of a second clutch. 

As an architect, the rook is a distinct failure. Not only does 
he build his nest in about the most exposed situation he can find, 
but, as we have seen, he also builds it of insufficient depth to 
retain its contents under the stress of a gale. After a wild wind, 
I have found the ground beneath a rookery strewn with broken 
eggs and newly-hatched youngsters. 

But—to the Sable Slump‘itself. Let us follow the shooting 
party. 

In front march the squire, his son, and a couple of neighbours, 
all with rifles under their arms. On their way to the first 
rookery—there are three or four others to be visited during the 
day if time allows—they pick up two of the tenant farmers. 
These, who carry serviceable-looking 12-bores, follow next in 
order. The head keeper and his subordinates bring up the rear. 
As we turn the corner, we see the parson waiting for us at his 
gate. The parson has long since ceased to pull a trigger or ride 
to hounds, although at one time it would have been hard to find 
a straighter goer or a better shot. He abandoned horse and gun— 
poor wretch !—on principle at the same time that he drank his last 
glass of port and signed the pledge. But though he neither 
shoots nor hunts, the old fire still glows within him. Never does 
he miss a meet, never does he fail to put in an appearance when 
he knows there is powder to be burned. 

The parson joins the procession. 

Directly we approach within sight of the rookery, 4 an old bird 
catches sight of us, and, with a long harsh caw, warns his 
companions of impending danger. Instantly a scene of wild 
confusion ensues. Well do the birds know what is coming. 
Some of them have been through it all a dozen times perhaps, or 
more. They rise above the trees and circle round and round, 
expressing their alarm in a never-ceasing chorus. 

One of the farmers makes his way to the further side of the 
wood ; the other stations himself on the side of our approach. 
They are sure to have some fair sport among the more forward 
birds. 

When those who carry rifles find themselves beneath the 
trees, the fun begins at once. There is no unwritten law govern- 
ing the procedure of the Sable Slump—everyone sets to work 
on his own account, and is free to wander at will in search of his 
sombre quarry. Before you can cook your hare, you must catch 
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him; before you can shoot your young rook, he must be seen. 
Seeing your bird often proves by no means an easy task when 
the leaf is forward. The good rifle shot, however, needs only to 
catch a glimpse of black feathers among the fluttering leaves. 

The parson has chosen to remain outside the wood ; no doubt 
he will witness a good display of shooting on the part of the 
farmer by whose side he has taken his stand. The squire’s son 
and one of the neighbours, who have defiled though probably 
added zest to their sport by entering into an arrangement briefly 
epitomised by the proposer as ‘a bob a time,’ are already popping 
away at a small colony of birds whose nests happen to have 
been placed in a late-leafing tree. The other neighbour has also 
discovered some clearly seen birds, and is busily engaged on his 
own account. The sound of guns at either end of the wood tells 
us that a fair proportion of the young birds are forward enough 
to conceive the idea of danger and strong enough on the wing to: 
seek safety in flight. 'The day has been well chosen. If it were 
a little too late, most of the birds would escape; if a little too 
early, the majority would not yet have left their nests. 

Let us place ourselves by the squire’s side. 

A fair breeze has sprung up; and shooting a young rook as. 
he sways to and fro upon some slender bough demands skill of 
no mean order. When held at such a mark, the rifle of the 
novice seldom fails to spend many a fruitless missile. But the 
squire’s little ‘220 is in dexterous hands. At the first shot, a 
bird falls dead, and then another and another, till within quite a 
short time upwards of a dozen have been gathered together by 
the keeper. 

But soon the fusillade is over. Those birds which could be 
easily seen have one and all been brought to the ground, and 
the slower work now begins. Like ourselves, the other members 
of the party are prowling about and peering upwards, endeavour- 
ing to spy out further victims among the denser foliage. One 
must be prepared for a stiff neck when taking part in the Sable 
Slump. 

Suddenly we catch a glimpse of something black through the 
fluttering leaves. Only for an instant at a time is it to be seen. 
At last the squire is able to glimpse it too. Crack goes the little 
rifle. There is no result save that a leafy twig flutters lightly to 
the ground. Again our companion fires, and again and again— 
six times altogether—and still he has failed to hit the object 
of his aim, as the best of shots will sometimes fail when shoot- 
ing under like conditions. But see!—the seventh bullet has 
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found its mark. A black, lifeless bird drops swiftly from the 
boughs above. 

And then the third keeper, a hulking youth, gaunt of frame 
and rough of tongue, makes himself heard :—‘ Here’s four of 
‘em a-settin’ a’most together, sir—you can see ’em plain back 
here.’ | 

There they sit sure enough. Only from just the one spot 
where we are standing can they be seen. Not a yard divides 
any one of them from its nest. It was probably but a few 
hours ago that they ventured to stray even thus far into the 
outer world. 

Here we see the squire at his best. The boughs on which the 
young rooks sit are but little affected by the wind ; while between 
the birds and ourselves there is.no obstructing foliage. Four 
shots bring the four youngsters down one after another. 

‘How many here ?’ says the head keeper, coming up to his 
raw-boned subordinate. 

‘ Eighteen.’ 

‘Eighteen and forty-five—that’s sixty-three. It’s one over 
the number now, sir ’—this to the squire. ‘There’s just thirty- 
one nests, sir, and we’ve got sixty-three birds.’ The squire always 
limits the bag to two birds a nest. 

‘ All right—we’'ll go on to Long Wood next. Let them know 
outside.’ 

Look at the old rooks now we are out of the wood. What a 
height some of them have reached! Far up in the blue, they are 
wheeling round and round, still uttering ceaseless caws which 
sound but faintly to our ears from such an elevation. When the 
coast is clear, the birds will soon descend to their desolated 
homes. Few of them, indeed, will be fortunate enough to find a 
family which has no representative hanging among those sable 
bunches that dangle from the keepers’ sticks. 

We will not follow the shooting party. Did we do so, we 
should but witness a repetition of what we have already seen. 

That the rook has been allowed to increase beyond all reason- 
able limits is now the general opinion of those who have 
interested themselves in the much-disputed question as to 
whether the bird must rank as a friend or a foe to man. Posing 
as one whose sins are more than counterbalanced by his beneficent 
works, and having, moreover, the glamour of superstition and 
romance about him, the rook has long been protected by the 
lords of the soil. It is the wont of those who own ancestral 
rookeries to look upon the welfare of the birds as a kind of 
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hereditary trust. With the tutelage of the Hall—save when once 
a year a limited number of young ones are killed at the season of 
the Sable Slump—and the toleration of the deluded farmer, and, 
further, taking into consideration the immunity of the bird and 
its nest from natural foes, it is small wonder that our country 
should have become the rook-ridden country we see it now. 

The laudable researches carried out two or three years ago by 
Sir John Gilmour and Professor M‘Alpine enable us to view the 
rook as he really is, and not what he appears to be under casual 
observation. During these researches—which extended over a 
period of twelve months, a certain number of rooks being killed 
each month—Professor M‘Alpine, Botanist to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, examined the crops and gizzards of no less 
than 336 birds. The examination showed that sixty-five per 
ceut. of the food consisted of farm produce, fifty-eight per cent. 
being grain of different kinds, and seven per cent. roots. A 
further twelve per cent. came under the heading of ‘ miscellaneous,’ 
while ‘ insects, grubs, &c.’ amounted to twenty-three per cent. . . . 
This last item is not all that it might appear at first sight. For 
every one injurious grub taken from the birds’ crops, there were 
found three insects either non-injurious or actually beneficial to 
the farmer, the predatory Geodophaga constituting the majority. 
Not once was the seed of a noxious plant discovered. Professor 
M‘Alpine puts the case in a nutshell when he says: ‘The rook 
has almost no claim to agricultural regard.’ 

The game-preserver has a heavy score against the sable bird. 
Not only is the rook an adept at hunting out the nests of game 
birds, and a determined egg-sucker when the nests are found, but 
he has even been caught in the very act of slaughtering young 
pheasants among the-coops. 

But though the rook drills holes in our turnips and steals our 
corn, though he quarters our fields and hedgerows, and thieves 
every egg he can find, though he is, in fact, an unmitigated 
scoundrel save and except for his one little redeeming virtue of 
destroying a certain number of harmful grubs ; still, there can be 
few indeed who would not cry out against his extermination— 
there can be few, indeed, who would not feel that a great, de- 
plorable gap had been made in nature were he rooted out from 
our midst. 

No bird plays so conspicuous a part in the daily lives of most 
dwellers in the country as the rook. In the early grey of morning 
we hear his croaking caw as he passes on his way to some 
favourite feeding ground; as dusk draws near, we watch that 
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long straggling line forging onwards to the accustomed roosting 
place. All day long he is about our ways—now dotting our fields 
with black, now flapping lazily along the landscape, now soaring 
high in the heavens and darting here and there to warn us of the 
coming storm. And cawing ever. 

Among the many pets of my early days was a tame rook, 
Sambo by name. The year before Sambo’s arrival I tried inef- 
fectually to bring up three or four other youngsters. One poor 
wretch, I remember, I stuffed to the brim with some broad beans 
which I had made my own after the sowing was over. I 
remember, too, that his end was rapid rather than peaceful. 

Sambo, who was brought to me by a village boy, had the 
benefit of my previous experience. eared entirely on raw meat 
and worms, he throve amazingly.’ He developed all the cunning 
of his tribe. I clipped his wing feathers, and allowed him to 
roam about at will. We were inseparable companions for several 
months. 

Poor Sambo !—his was a tragic end. One morning he 
could not be found. After searching shigh and low, and calling 
for him everywhere, I at last bethought me of the swill-tub. 
And there he was—-drowned. I fished him out, and buried him; 
and then I went and hid myself among the shrubs, and shed 
bitter tears of griei. 
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THOUGHTS ON SPECTATORS 


_ BY W. J. FORD 


Ir anyone would take the trouble to walk round the ground 
while a big cricket match is in progress, and note down the 
criticisms of the spectators, he would probably have in his note- 
book the materials for a very amusing and instructive paper on 
the game in general, and on the particular match which was 
being played. The ‘ring’ has ever been critical, but it has never 
been so critical as it is nowadays ; it certainly has never been so 
outspoken in its marks of disapprobation: and if criticism is 
allowed to extend its bounds as widely as it has done in Australia, 
all well-conducted grounds will have to follow the example of the 
music-halls, and provide themselves with a skilled staff of brawny 
‘chuckers-out.’ The argument that a man who has paid his 
money has just as much right to hiss as to clap is so thin that 
it requires no formal controversion, specious though it may 
appear on the surface; but unfortunately a certain section of 
every crowd derives far more satisfaction from hooting a mistake 
than from applauding a success. I remember a particular occa- 
sion which may well be quoted as a case in point, though I 
suppress names. A certain batsman absolutely won a county 
match for his side by a hitting innings of marked brilliancy, for 
which he was deservedly cheered to the echo. The very next day, 
on the same ground, he was unfortunate or unskilful enough to 
miss an easy catch. What was the result? His splendid batting 
of Wednesday was utterly ignored, and not only was his particular 
blunder of Thursday hooted, but every ball he stopped, as well as 
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every ball he failed to stop, was saluted with a hurricane of 
ironical cheers and derisive groans. Yet this man, practically 
single-handed, had absolutely landed his county an easy winner 
twenty-four hours previously. Such is our boasted ‘fair play’! It 
is certainly hard to restrain the exuberance of one’s feelings, and 
one’s verbosity, when a single action arouses one’s enthusiasm or 
disgust, but an afternoon’s organised hooting is a mean way of 
expressing grievances. I regret to have to record that, to my 
mind, the most disgraceful exhibition of feeling that I ever had 
the misfortune to witness took place in the pavilion of the M.C.C. 
on the occasion of one of the famous ‘no-ball’ incidents. But 
let this suffice. 

I wonder if the spectator who feels nowadays that the invest- 
ment of sixpence gives him an absolute freedom of cheering and 
‘chi-ikeing’ ever reflects on the duration and quality of the 
entertainment provided for him, or on the great improvements 
that have during the last thirty years been made for his comfort. 
To take the first point: he can sit almost ‘from morn till dewy 
eve, a summer’s day,’ and watch an exhibition that requires first- 
class skill and science, to say nothing of long practice, for tke 
expenditure of about one penny per hour; no theatre or music- 
hall will do so much for him, and he has the advantage of fresh 
air instead of a mingled perfume of tobacco and alcohol into the 
bargain, though if he choose to indulge in this pernicious com- 
pound the means are ready to hand. Next he may reflect on 
the additions which have, during the last thirty years, been made 
to his comfort. In the late ‘sixties’ one had to be early indeed 
to secure a seat, and even then the seat of those days was no great 
catch, just a backless form, the majority of spectators being content 
perforce with a smooth piece of sward on which to recline. They 
had, to be sure, the advantage of being able to bowl (if they came 
up armed with a ball, as many did) to those members or players 
who indulged in a little practice during the luncheon interval ; or 
they could watch the aforesaid practice at one net, and take their 
chance of a bang on the head from the next-net batsman, who 
had a prescriptive right to hit anywhere into the crowd as hard 
as he liked, provided that he did not hit to leg: the leg hit was 
by tacit but universal consent strictly tapu. If the spectator had 
been lucky enough to secure and retain a seat on one of the 
adamantine boards supplied to support his frame, there was at 
least no necessity for his leaving it, unless nature revolted at its 
adamantinity and backlessness, for a seductive waiter with a bland 
voice revolved automatically round the ring, ‘ true as the magnet to 
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the exiled pole,’ the music of the spheres being set to the words 
of ‘ Any orders, gents?’ such orders being gladly accepted and 
promptly carried out. The spectator, thus cheered with generous 
fluid without the trouble of moving from his chosen position, was 
critical without being insulting. It is a grave misfortune for 
cricket that the modern onlooker feels that he has a right to 
express his partisanship and his antipathies in no doubtful way. 

The first big match I ever attended was the Eton and Harrow 
match of 1866, when there was a sublime row. There is no need 
at this distant date to enter into the reasons; it was a mere 
question as to whether a certain hit was a boundary hit (such a 
thing was then unknown except in this match) or not; but, on 
the umpire’s decision being given against Eton, the Eton 
batsmen left the ground, the crowd broke into the ring, and the 
playing area was filled with a seething mass of folk, wearing dark 
or light blue favours, and shouting, according to their colours, 
‘Out!’ or ‘Not out!’ Indeed, I remember a pretty little im- 
promptu encounter with ‘raw ‘uns,’ the combatants being adorned 
with blue of different hue. So acrimonious was the temper 
of the crowd that the Princess of Wales, who had come up to 
watch the game, promptly drove away, and did not, I believe, 
revisit the ground till a year or two ago. This was, how- 
ever, to the best of my recollection, an isolated case, and ‘ the 
ring,’ while taking a large and intelligent interest in the game, 
never interfered to interrupt proceedings or annoy the perform- 
ances. Nowadays the crowd, better seated and better con- 
sidered, seems to hold that it has greater privileges of expression, 
and I, for one, hope that some restriction will at once be placed 
on its methods of procedure when the course of the game is not 
entirely to its satisfaction. 

I often wish now that I had duly noted the voces populi 
which have come under my own personal notice; they would be 
many and curious, even if, in some cases, hardly reproducible ; 
but memory is a bad substitute for a notebook, and one is always 
in danger of reproducing as fact what one has only acquired 
through the medium of the comic papers. Most of the absurd 
remarks are naturally fathered upon ladies, though nowadays the 
fair sex in England, and in Australia (teste Ranjitsinhji), takes 
not only an interest, but an intelligent and scientific interest, in 
the game. To some cases Ovid’s ‘Spectatum veniunt, veniunt 
spectentur ut ipse’ is, no doubt, applicable ; indeed, I know a 
fair spectator who was bitterly disappointed when her husband 
secured front seats in the members’ enclosure for the ’Varsity 
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match. She would have to watch cricket instead of fashions, 
poor soul! But as a rule the modern habituée—and there are 
many habituées at Lord’s—not only knows the players and the 
colours they are wearing, but their positions in the field and the 
points of the play, so that the ancient blunder of mistaking the 
umpires in the Public Schools match for the two headmasters, 
present in the interests of order and decorum, is not likely to be 
repeated. If tea and frocks do in some cases interfere with a 
rapt attention to the game, yet there are many other cases in 
which the daintiest of white kid gloves are sacrificed on the altar 
of the applause earned by a fine hit or a brilliant catch. 

Some one—I don’t know who—has said that every speech (and, 
I presume, every article) must contain a quotation, and a story. 
As far as this paper goes the quotation has already been produced, 
and a Latin one at that; all that now remains is to find the 
essential story which will be d propos to the subject. Failing 
a yarn that will adequately fill the post, I may be pardoned for 
throwing in two or three as make-weights. They naturally group 
themselves, more or less, under such a heading as ‘ The Blunders 
of the Uninitiated.’ 

Here is a story fathered on the hapless spectator. G. G. Hearne 
was passing in front of the inclosure in all the glory of the dark 
blue cap of Kent, embroidered with the historical white horse. 
‘Why,’ asked a lady looker-on, ‘does Mr. Hearne have a white 
horse on his cap?’ ‘Why, to show that he’s G. G. Hearne, of 
course!’ This, if not true, is well found, to literally translate the 
Italian proverb. 

Chaff and advice from the less sedate and ceremonious part of 
the ring are, of course,common. Time was when the Gloucester- 
shire folk would not believe that W. G. could bowl though 
W. G. thought he could, and the first ‘fourer’ hit from his 
bowling was the signal for a yell of ‘Put on Fred !’—poor 
G. F. Grace, of course—and when G. F. went on what a roar 
arose! What a popular cricketer he was! We all know by 
hearsay, though we didn’t all see, his famous catch at the Oval, 
when one of Bonnor’s biggest smites landed, and stayed, in that 
safe pair of hands. But after the applause was over, and a new’ 
man had come in, and poor Fred had gone back to his position on 
the edge of the ring, he received a second and unrehearsed round 
of applause from the spectators in his immediate neighbourhood. 

The keen attention of the modern spectator is perhaps’ hardly 
fully known. I remember a match of no great importance at 
Basingstoke, which we won, according to the telegraph, by a single 
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run, on further investigation we found that the scorers ditfered, 
and that one version gave the match as a tie; but an old fellow 
came up and produced a piece of wood, on which, after the manner 
of our ancestors, he had duly notched every run, and as he, a 
native, made out that our side of aliens was in the majority, to 


_us the match was awarded on his ruling. 


For pure fun and good-humour commend me to a North- 
country audience. ‘ Audience’ is hardly the right word, but it 
leads up to a golf story, which is good, told of a golf-player whose 
tongue carried him away at times, and who, being asked by his 
opponent if he objected to a couple of ladies going round with 
them as spectators, replied, ‘I don’t mind spectators, but I draw 
the line at an audience.’ To return to the North-countrymen, 
they take up every point of the game in a moment; they delight 
in a slippery ground on which the badly spiked may slip and 
defile his flannels; they will hoot a blunder in the field, and 
applaud to the skies the simplest and slowest ball that the offender 
stops, till by some special act of ‘derring do’ he has justified his 
existence. And they can act as well as criticise. Going out once 
for a little preliminary practice at Bramall Lane, I was accosted 
by a ragged fellow, who looked a veritable tramp, and who asked 
if he might bowl to me, assuring me that he could ‘keep ’em 
straight.’ And he did, too, and gave me some excellent practice. 
There are probably some unknown Richardsons and Molds 
tramping the roads to this day. Thoms could probably write a 
good book (why doesn’t he?) of reminiscences, and his records of 
‘the ring’ (in the cricket sense and the P. R. sense) would 
probably prove delightful reading. Not the worst of his ‘ spectator’ 
stories refers to an incident at Liverpool, when a big hitter, who 
had broken two bats, called for another ; on which an out-of-work 
‘docker,’ who was watching the game with delight, bawled out, 
‘Bat be blowed! ‘Tak ta beggar a tree!’ One more story, this 
time from the Midlands, where a wandering team was playing, 
and being in difficulties fell back on ‘sneaks.’ The manceuvre 
puzzled the batsman for the moment, but a friend in the crowd 
gave him ‘the tip’ after a couple of balls had been bowled: 
‘Keep tha’ spune in the ’ole, Jack! He canno hurt thee then!’ 
Not bad advice. 
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HUNTING THE GREENLAND SEAL 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


THE island of Newfoundland is full of interest, both from the 
dramatic events of its early history and from its hardy breed of 
men, who roving the inhospitable Northern seas with the daring 
of the ancient Vikings, possess themselves of spoils of fish and 
mammalian life which Nature in vain locks up for the best part 


HARBOUR—ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


of the year with iron fetters of frost and ice. Her harbours— 
narrow gateways between desolate cliffs of rock—are supposed 
to have sheltered Iceland navigators as early as the year 1000. 
Sebastian Cabot on June 24, 1497, before Columbus had dis- 
covered the mainland of America, is said to have christened the 
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island after the Apostle St. John. It is certain that in 1504 the 


Basque and Breton fishermen cast their lines on the banks of, 


Newfoundland. Jacques Cartier in 1534 skirted the bleak and 
iron-bound coasts of the island, which he deemed to be ‘the 
portion of the earth that God allotted to Cain.’ In 1583 that 
brave sea dog Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, took possession of the harbour of St. John’s, in which 
he found collected thirty-six sails of different nationalities. 


Thence venturing forth into regions of storm and Arctic tides, 
the only record of 


his fate remaining 
is that ‘at midnight 
the lights of the 
“ Squirrel” suddenly 
disappeared,’ ter- 
rible gale raging, 
while his last mes- 
sage from those wild 
Northern seas ‘We 
are as near heaven 
by sea as by land’ to 
the consort ship the 
‘Golden Hind’ is 
still ringing down 
the centuries. 

Apart from histo- 
rical interest there is 
a distinct charm in _ 
studying a part of THE YOUNG ARE APPROPRIATELY CALLED 
the world where men eae 
live by waging incessant war against savage and unrelenting 
Nature, contending successfully against fearful odds. 

‘Swile hunting,’ as Newfoundlanders term the annual expedi- 
tion after the Greenland seal, or ‘ going on the ice,’ is an industry 
peculiar to the island. With them a seal is always a ‘swile,’ a 
sealer or sealing vessel a ‘ swiler.’ 

Nature near the North Pole is constantly turning out vast 
quantities of ice and seals, which about the break up of the 
winter drift down towards the latitudes of Newfoundland, on the 
Arctic current. 

Hence it happens that when the end of February comes vast 
herds of mammalian life cover the ice fields within reach of man. 
Their unparalleled numbers defy adequate description. Some- 
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times 200,000 are seen on a single ice floe ‘ whelping’ or throwing 
their young, who whine and cry like babies, the most astonishing 
thing about it being that each mother returning to suckle her 
infant finds the particular hole in the ice whence she emerged 
among thousands exactly like it. 

The young are appropriately called ‘whitecoats,’ being fat, 
downy, white little masses of blubber, with voracious appetite, 
growing with such incredible rapidity that at the end of fourteen 
days their ‘pelt’ (that is hide with fat attached) weighs from 
forty to fifty pounds. They then become articles of commerce, a 


*SLOB' ICE 


baby seal, from the superior quality of the oil, being valued at about 
$1.50 (6s. sterling), while an adult is worth $3.00 (12s. sterling). 
Their pursuit is almost the only means of work in winter to afford 
the population livelihood, and dire is the suffering when the seal 
harvest fails. The winters of 1894, 1895 and 1896 were disastrous, 
owing to extra heavy ice in vast sheets, which was piled up by 
gales to an incredible thickness. 

Ice in all its forms is the great béte noire in a Newfoundlander’s 
existence, and many quaint terms are applied to its varying forms. 
There is ‘swish’ ice, ice ground up into fine pieces; ‘pans’ of 
ice, meaning simply flat cakes; ‘slob’ ice, ice broken up into 
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rather big lumps, which is also known as ‘lolly.’ There are 
‘conkerbills,’ or huge icicles. There is the mysterious ‘ anchor’ 
ice, which frequently encases anchors and rocky sea bottoms and 
the cords of sunken nets till they resemble rushlights. Then 
there are the giant icebergs, and the ‘ growlers,’ or large blocks of 
floating ice, drifting before the wind, melting underneath, until 
they occasionally lose their equilibrium and turn over with a 
noise like a growl. One year was significantly known as ‘the 
year of the growlers,’ from the number of fatal disasters that 
occurred from collisions with them. 

One cannot withhold admiration from the brave hardy hand- 
fuls of men who go forth as a matter of course to an occupation 


TURNS SEEMING HARDSHIPS INTO ACTUAL ENJOYMENT 


fraught with such risks and toils among Arctic ice floes, where at 
every step they are called upon to face the most appalling dangers. 
Perchance a splitting ice floe may carry them miles away from 
their ship, or their return be rendered difficult or impossible by 
some blinding bewildering snowstorm. Perchance their steam- 
ship may be crushed by the ‘ rafting’ of heavy ice, or be jammed 
against the iron coast by the packing of the ice, or may pierce 
her plates against the jagged points of a berg. 

As an offset to such dangers are to be set, on the other hand, 
the fascinating charm of hopes of fortune’s favours—too often 
illusive; the stir of the blood that is born of the conflict with 
the wild play of the elemental forces of Nature, and the rude 
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health engendered of the exhilarating atmosphere, which oftener 
than not turns seeming hardships into actual enjoyment. 
Instances of overwhelming disasters are not rare. In 1897 
the field ice was exceptionally heavy, and vast mountainous piles 
were heaped on the coasts. In that year seventy-five men who 
had sallied forth from the shores were suddenly overtaken by a 
cruel storm. Some, completely blinded, stepped off the edge of 
the ice into the freezing sea; many falling down in sheer 
exhaustion were ground to pieces by the ice driven by the gale 
piling on top of them. Many lost their limbs from frostbite, or 
were frozen to death. One man preserved his life by ripping up 
a still living seal and immersing hands and feet alternately in the 


CKEW OF THE SEALING STEAMSHIP ‘ MASTIFF’ 


warm palpitating body. Such an instance well illustrates the 
terrible risks to be encountered in securing the prize, which in a 
successful voyage is of course considerable. For in six weeks it 
is quite possible for a steamer to clear $50,000 (10,000/.), one- 
third of which is divided among the crew, the owners taking 
two-thirds of the spoil. 

In above illustration we give a view of the crew of the 
sealing steamship ‘ Mastiff,’ lost in the winter of 1898, among 
the ice floes, by the piling of ice round her on all sides, till 
she was completely covered over with a white shroud and quite 
out of sight. These men were rescued by the ss. ‘ Newfound- 
land, from Halifax, N.S8., which ship herself had a narrow 
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escape, having been caught for twenty-four hours in ice nearly 
twenty feet thick. It was on a voyage in this ship that the 
photographs were secured which are reproduced in this article, 
and the experiences here narrated obtained. 

The ship carries a crew of ‘ boys,’ as men are always called in 
sealing language, to the number of 220. Two of our illustra- 
tions show them at the hour of feeding on ‘Solomon Goss’s 
birthday,’ as Tuesdays and Fridays are styled, the dishes being 
‘lobscouse’ (stew), and ‘bangbelly’ (a sort of pudding), which 
they ‘scoff’ like hungry wolves. 

While dealing with their queer dialect, one might point the 


attention of the philologist to their rich mine of queer antiquated 
folk-speech. 


early settled and much 
isolated from the great 
civilised world. Hence 
it is not surprising that 
in common use are 
words which are to be 
found in the pages of 
Shakespeare and Spen- 
ser, but have long since 
become obsolete. Of such 
are ‘ yarry’ or ‘ yary,’ for 
wide awake ; ‘ leary,’ for 


hungry; ‘flaw,’ for a 
for frozen; ‘glutch, to 


swallow; ‘myid,’ for 

girl; ‘starve,’ meaning to freeze; ‘swinge,’ to singe; ‘dwy,’ a 
shower ; ‘ snite,’ for snipe; ‘perney,’ for presently; ‘ brews,’ for 
an indescribable dish of stew ; ‘tilt,’ for a log hut; ‘nunch,’ for 
luncheon ; ‘ costive,’ for costly. 

Among their more amusing terms are ‘an elevener,’ for a 
glass of grog taken at eleven o’clock, an old English term for 
luncheon ; ‘till Tibb’s Eve,’ meaning never or ‘in the Greek 
Calends ;’ ‘ bigamous,’ for bigoted; and ‘anti-christ’-coal, for 
anthracite. 

Names distinguishing the various kinds and stages of seals 
are simply bewildering. When one year old the baby seal is 
known as ‘a jar,’ then he becomes ‘a doter.’ In his third year, 
developing leopard-like spots, he is known as ‘a ranger.’ A 
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Greenland seal about eighteen months old is contemptuously 
styled ‘a bedlamer,’ being at that age of little value. Then there 
are ‘ hoods,’ ‘ harps,’ ‘cats,’ and ‘ dogheads.’ 

The word ‘swatching’ reminds one of the jabberwocky 
dialect of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ for it is compounded of the 
two words ‘seal watching,’ just as ‘slythy’ is formed by the 
compression of the two words into one of ‘slimy’ and ‘lithe,’ 
meaning smooth and active. 

Returning to our ship from this digression, first of all a 
description of her peculiar construction to meet her exceptional 
requirements is called for. 


THE BOW IS OF PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION 


The prow has rather a sloping angle, so as to allow the vessel 
to rise on top of the ice, and by her sheer weight break down 
into the water. The bow is of peculiar construction also, in that 
it is fortified with blocks and beams of solid oak, making a kind 
of battering ram to allow of charging through field ice. When a 
clear space is reached in an ice floe she can back as far as 
possible, and then rush full steam ahead with tremendous effect. 

Every sealing steamer carries ‘a crow’s nest’ lashed to the 
after-side of the topmast, a foot or two below the masthead. 
The ‘crow’s nest’ is simply an empty cask intended to shelter 
the man who is on the look out after seal with a powerful 
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telescope. It is approached by a rope ladder lashed to the top- 
mast back-stays. 

Each steamer carries boats sharp at each end like an ordinary 
whale boat. They are painted white in order to assimilate them 
to the colour of the ice, and thus enable them to approach the 
herd without attracting much attention. 

The law prohibits a start for sailing ships till March 9; for 
steamships till after midnight of March 11, in order to allow the 
young seal or ‘ white coats’ to attain a fair size. 

It is sometimes a stirring scene to witness the midnight 


departure of a sealing steamer, cutting her way out of some 
ice-bound fiord. The 


dancing Northern lights 
and blazing constella- 
tions look down upon 
an excited crowd of 
humanity of rough ex- 
terior, but of heroic 
heart, clearing away the 
imprisoning ice with 
dynamite, axes and 
saws, to set free their 
ship to venture forth 
upon the Arctic seas, 
to plunge perhaps into 
a howling tempest, and 
to face the Northern 
winter undismayed. 
Amid the glare of 
torches women shout THE CROW 'S NEST 

their farewells, in no 

delicate voices to be sure, but heartfelt and sincere, the excited 
crews swarm on the ice, swearing worse than the troops in 
Flanders, but going forth cheerfully all the same to win bread 
for their families. Such men are cast in the same mould as the 
makers of Greater Britain, yet there are those who claim that the 
human race is decayed and degenerated. 

‘As the ship leaves behind the grim coasts of Newfoundland, 
the desolate grandeur of the scene may be described as awful. 
There are bluff high rocks clothed with no clinging shrubbery ; 
bleak cliffs capped with snow cut out in cold outline against the 
leaden Northern sky. In many cases the base of the cliffs is 
bored into huge caverns, into which the dark waves dash themselves 
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with a dull, heavy roar like thunder, sending up huge columns of 
white spray from some aperture, far inland, upwards of a hundred 
feet in the air. One is reminded of Tennyson’s picture of : 
An iron coast and angry waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 


Sometimes a strange foreign-looking craft is passed, or a sail- 
ing ship becalmed, drifting idly on the tide. 

After twenty hours of clear water, the ship with whose 
progress I am specially dealing encountered field ice, not too 


DRIFTING IDLY ON THE TIDE 


thick at first to impede her progress, but gradually becoming 
formidable. Still she ploughed her way through it, and with a stiff 
gale howling through her rigging it was odd to walk the deck of 
a perfectly steady ship. Here and there were rents in the ice 
sometimes affording a strip of clear water a hundred yards in 
width. A snowstorm came on just as she emerged from the ice 
floe. Speed was slackened, while peering through rifts in the 


_ blinding sheets of snow one saw the ghost-like forms of giant 


icebergs, contact with which meant instant destruction. 
Another vast ice floe was encountered and slowly pierced, the 
ship heading towards the Newfoundland Banks. 
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At last countless moving specks upon an ice field of clear miles 
of luminous white spread intense excitement among all hands. 
The vessel, straining in every plate, is forced through the ice as 
far as possible towards the pack of seals. When she brings up 
hard on the ice the ‘ boys’ jump off, their eyes wild with delight, 
and the deadly slaughter begins. Each man is armed with a 
‘ club ’—that is, a pole or gaff—having a hook at one end and shod 
with iron at the other. A blow on the nose with this weapon 
quickly kills a seal. 

Sometimes the quarry is shot, but ‘clubbing’ is the quickest 
method, and in this way 25,000 have sometimes been killed in a 
single day. 


SCULPING 


‘Sculping’ is the next process after killing, which means 
rapidly detaching the skin by means of a scalping-knife with all 
the fat or blubber adhering to it. This operation scarcely takes 
a minute. The seal is thrown on its back, ripped from chin to 
tail. The ‘pelts’ are then rolled into bundles, each man dragging 
six to the ship, called his ‘tow.’ The bodies are left on the ice. 

When the ship reaches port the skins are separated from the 
fat and salted for export to Great Britain, where they are con- 
verted into leather. They are also used for soldiers’ winter caps, 
and of late years furriers have begun to treat the skin, so that 
it appears in ladies’ cloaks and capes. The fat was formerly 
thrown into huge vats, where the heat of the sun extricated the 
oil and incidentally generated a smell that grew with the days 
and became a stink which poisoned heaven, being borne out to 
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sea an incredible distance. By an improved process the fat is 
now ground by machinery and then steamed, so that Newfound- 
land is in danger of losing her pre-eminence for ‘an ancient and 
fish-like smell.’ Unsavoury as the oil is in a raw state, it yet forms 
the main ingredient of some of the finer kinds of scented soap. 

It is no wonder that the smell of slaughter attracts huge sharks. 
Our illustration shows a monster fifteen feet in length that has 
just been dragged on the ice by means of gaffs and boat-hooks. 

Although some ‘hoods’ are killed, the most important seals 
are the Greenland, or ‘harps.’ These animals are not provided 
with the dense soft under-fur like velvet of the Alaska seals, but 
are valued chiefly for the oil they yield, and their skins, which are 


EACH MAN DRAGGING SIX TO THE SHIP 


converted into leather. They come down to the immense ice- 
fields off the coasts to bring forth their young. If not molested 
they remain on the ice floes till the middle of April, when they 
take to the water and begin their migrations northwards. 

Although the young are snowy white at first, they afterwards 
become spotted like a leopard, with curved lines of dark spots on 
the back, somewhat resembling an ancient harp, whence their 
name is derived. 

The ‘hood,’ which owes his name to a bag or hood which he 
tan inflate at pleasure for protection, is much larger than the 
harp. He shows magnificent courage in defending himself, 
fighting with teeth and flippers, and when he blows out his 
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bladder-shaped and shot-proof excrescence is simply invulnerable 
about the head. He has been known to stand up manfully 
against a polar bear, but of course is finally defeated. 

The ‘harps’ are timid, inoffensive animals, but the old males 
are often found covered with wounds from fierce battles. Yet 
they do not fight furiously like the bulls of the fur seals, who 
make a fierce noise, ‘so that night and day the aggregated sound 
from a herd is ‘like that of an approaching railway train.’ The 
females are always unmindful of danger in shielding their young 
from attack, and will bite savagely and fight fiercely in their 


_ A MONSTER FIFTEEN FEET IN LENGTH 


defence, although by Nature most inoffensive animals, easily 
tamed and even turned into pets. 

It is amusing to see a seal ‘hustling’ to escape pursuit. The 
hinder limbs are always kept passive with the soles of the feet 
applied to each other, but the fore limbs are worked alternately ; 
the body takes on a wriggling action, and a succession of short, 
jerky jumps is made, at the rate of a fast walk for a man. 

A whole volume might be devoted to the curious and interest- 
ing facts to be gleaned about these animals. The assaults and 
depredations of man will doubtless eventually drive them into 


the Arctic zone, where they may not survive their sterner environ- . 
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ment at ‘whelping’ time. This has happened to the walrus, 
which like a huge aquatic bear has, however, proved indifferent 
to the savageness of Arctic environment. The great auk and 
now the Arctic curlew are instances of failure to adapt life to 
altered and more severe conditions, from being driven ever north- 
ward by the devastating pursuit of man. 

What the buffalo was to the Indian of the prairie, what the 
reindeer is to the Lapp, the Greenland seal is to the whole nation 
of the Eskimo. The seal comes in for nearly every purpose of 
their narrow life. Its blubber is their sole support in winter. 


THE YOUNG ARE SNOWY WHITE AT FIRST 


Its skin gives them their ‘kyak’ and larger boats. From it they 
construct their clothing, the leather for their dog harness, their 
boots, their caps. Their only light during the long winter is. 
derived from the oil, while the transparent skin of the bowels 
does duty for a transparency instead of glass. 

As the steamship turned homewards towards port, those to 
whom this voyage was a first essay felt that they had passed 
through experiences never to be erased from their memories, even 
in other far different scenes. Memories of the dark Northern seas, 
the ice floes, silent save when some weird boom like the bass 
note of an organ shook them to their centres, and of the rich gifts 
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which the Arctic tides bear down from the frozen North within 
reach of man—not to be won save by daring and courage and the 
highest qualities of physical manhood. 

Sealing in Newfoundland wears another aspect besides that of 
a means of bread-winning. It has become a national pastime, a 
grand annual carnival—breaking up the dull monotony of the 
winter months—almost the sole subject of interest and conversa- 
tion for weeks before and after the voyage. Every arrival in 
port is closely questioned for news of the absent fleet, and from 


every jutting headland of rock the telescope sweeps the illimitable 
glistening fields of drifting ice for a chance view of some straggler. 
The greatest anxiety sometimes exists in the ports of departure 
when storms and high winds are prevalent and distressing rumours 
are in the air. : 

Crowds assemble to witness the departure of the sealing fleet 
from St. John’s harbour. Pools are formed in every counting 
house on the earliest arrival home, and the first ‘skipper’ who 
steams in triumphantly with his rich cargo occupies a position 
that may be likened to that of the winner of the Derby. 
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THE BRITISH AVIARY 


BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


Nature has given us in the British Isles the noblest aviary in 
the world. We always pity the captives in prisons of wire— 
unspeakably miserable, unless they have been bred in confinement. 
There is no more melancholy spectacle than the caged eagle 
moping on his perch, or the skylark fluttering feebly on his sod 
of turf, and seeking in vain to console himself with a dirge in his 
cramped quarters on a ground floor. The owl seems to take 
matters more philosophically, because we only see him in the 
daytime, when it is his habit to blink and doze. But it is 
certain that no brain-worn philosopher has more restless ‘nights, 
when in a state of nature he ought to be sailing softly over the 
stubbles, and foraging for himself among the field mice. We 
might multiply examples of the inhumanity of putting heredity 
in fetters. Science must of course have reasonable scope, and we 
have nothing to say against the ornithological department of the 
Zoological Gardens. But we can see no plausible reason for 
maintaining private aviaries for free-born British birds, or for the 
foreigners who come annually to ask us for hospitality. Some of 
the captives take more kindly to captivity than others; but the 
aviary is apt to degenerate into an asylum, where the patients are 
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the victims of melancholia. There is something to be said for the 
country-bred cobbler or sempstress who keeps a lark or linnet for 
company, and to revive the oldrural associations. But for anyone 
with legs or leisure, the whole of our island is an aviary, from 
the Shetlands to Spitalfields and on to the South Downs. All 
the scenes, from the roosts and voes of the Northern Archipelago 
to the cab-ranks in the town, or the shipping wharves on the 
Coasts, are animated with feathered life and resonant of song or 
bird-sounds. Wherever he takes his walks abroad, the lover of 
Nature need never want an object. Even in rambles about 
London and its suburbs there need be no lack of interest, as 
Mr. Hudson has demonstrated lately in a delightful book. No-. 
where are the birds so absolutely undisturbed ; the only risk they 
run is fromthe prowling cats, and, though these may stalk in the 
shrubberies of the squares, they dare not show among pedestrians 
on the pavements. So the sparrow, which is everywhere the type 
of ‘cheek,’ develops in London a portentous amount of cool 
impudence, and, like Dickens’s family of cellar-bred fowls, shows 
duck-like indifference to the wheels and the horse-hoofs. So with 
the pigeons, tame as those of St. Mark, who, taking interminable 
leaseholds, increase and multiply under the porticos of St. Paul’s 
and the Museum, or any other comfortable coign of vantage. 
There are still cawing rooks in Gray’s Inn Gardens, and never in 
solitudes are the wood-pigeons so confiding as those under the 
safeguard of the keepers of the Parks. Not a few of our native 
songsters frequent the groves of Kensington, secure from the bird- 
nesting boys who can only look and long. The builder and the 
railway contractor have made wild work in the southern environs 
—a generation ago a favourite camping-ground of the gypsies. 
Then black-cap, white-throat, and willow-warbler skulked in the 
matted thickets, when the leaf-fall in the early frosts was thick as 
in Vallombrosa. But happily the nightingale, the sweetest singer 
of our foreign friends, seems to have no sort of objection to bricks 
and stucco. On the contrary, like some star of the stage, he loves 
an appreciative audience, and seldom serenades his mate with 
more fire than when within call of a cab-stand. The early clerk 
hurrying stationwards to catch the train sees the water-wagtail 
jauntily jerking his tail on the scrap of dewy lawn, and may 
hear the song of the thrush or the scream of the nervous black- 
bird, as he skirts the old-fashioned gardens of Dulwich or 
Sydenham, fragrant with their lime blossoms in the freshness of 
the morning. 

Take it all round, we may safely say that there is no country 
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for birds like Britain. It is true we miss the ostrich and the 
albatross, the parrot tribe, the humming birds, and those half- 
winged Australasian eccentricities that cannot travel, and pour 
cause. But it is the meeting-place of infinitely more migrants 
than any spot or centre of similar extent. Nor can we wonder, 
for, so long as they are totally indifferent to climate, there are 
localities to suit every taste. There are the wild moors of the 
Highlands and West Ireland for the birds that love solitude and a 
free range. There are the downs and broad, breezy commons, 
sprinkled thickly with gorse’ patches, for those that affect more 
cheery scenes. Sea-birds of all sorts swarm naturally to the land, 
with the endless creeks and sea-lochs that sheltered the galleys 
of the Northern rovers. It is girt with sheer cliffs and desolate 
sand-islands, which invite gulls and aquatic birds to settle in their 
countless myriads. It is intersected by rivers and brooks, alive 
with troutlets and minnows. Everywhere it is rich in cover 
and rich in food. The shores are strewn with shell-fish, the 
bushes are laden with berries; and throughout the lowlands 
the farmer or gardener is industriously providing for their wants. 
Instinct has settled all the arrangements in prehistoric times. But 
suppose a song-bird of the present day, miraculously gifted with 
sound geographical knowledge, deciding on his own summer plans. 
There could be scarcely room for hesitation. He would never 
dream of the great Continental forests, with little undergrowth 
save the rank beds of bracken or bilberry, or of torrid and treeless 
Spain, or of sun-scorched Italy, when all the good of the land of 
England lay before him. Thick copses everywhere, and matted 
_ hedgerows; banks fragrant in the spring with the flowering broom 
or furze; swamp-surrounded pools, with the dense willow and 
alder-beds, and water for domestic purposes and the morning 
bath everywhere within easy reach. Nesting must always be a 
somewhat anxious business, but nowhere is so rare a choice of 
safe and eligible situations. And on the whole, on these coasts, 
the perils from birds of prey are reduced pretty nearly to nothing 
worth consideration. 

If birds intercommunicate, as there can be small doubt that they 
do, how much must be told in this meeting-place of migrants ! 
What endless topics for discussion at geographical gatherings 
between Arctic explorers and visitors from the far South! It is 
true that some come to nest, whereas others leave for the nest- 
ing; but the seasons cross and overlap. All have experienced 
more startling shiftings of scene than any fashionable amateur of 
globe-trotting travel in his steam yacht. The cuckoo, who has 
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been wintering on the banks of the Zambesi, turns up tolerably 
punctually towards the middle of April to renew his monotonous 
note in our hedgerows. ‘Travelling, as it is presumed, chiefly by 
land, he does not waste time on the passage. Like many idle 
folk, he has always an air of intense preoccupation, as if time were 
far too precious to be wasted. The swallow, that yesterday was 
hunting flies under the date-palms of the Soudan, travelling more 
swiftly, yet without sextant or compass, shoots straight as an 
arrow to the old nest under the eaves of the Kentish homestead, 
toskim the horse-pond among the season’s ducklings and resume 
his pursuit of English entomology. When some are coming, others 
are going. There are the hardy birds that prefer to breed in the 
safety and abundance of the Siberian tundras. The first heats 
of the brief but blazing summer have thawed the snows that 
buried the ripe fruits of last autumn. Mosquitoes are ‘in,’ and 
in in clouds for those that prefer animal to vegetable diet. That 
northern trip is undertaken for the nesting, which is quickly and 
safely despatched. The Samoyedes, who take life seriously, are 
not addicted to nest-harrying. So soon as the nesting is over, 
the birds hurry back with their broods, and small blame to them. 
There winter treads hard on the heels of the summer, and is ever 
apt to take time by the forelock. Then come the whirling flights 
in moonlight, in storm, and in darkness, dashing themselves like 
bewildered moths against the lights of Heligoland, in scenes 
described so picturesquely by Seebohm and Cornish. Indifferent 
as they may be to gales and cold, they must be glad to find 
themselves again in more hospitable regions. We dare to say 
they regard with semi-barbarous contempt the sensuous winter 
denizens of sultry latitudes. But we always fancy we recognise 
a note of jubilation in the cry of the skeins of wild geese as they 
come streaming south from Labrador or Rupert’s Land; as we 
are sure there is a shout of triumph in the trumpeting of the 
swans when they stoop to moorings in some land-locked Scottish 
estuary, before taking flight for their feeding-grounds in the lochs 
of the uplands. 

The birds in the aviary group themselves in localities, according 
to their habits and idiosyncrasies. There are the marauding 
freebooters that range over wastes and solitudes and naturally 
shun the presence of man, since everywhere they are put to the 
ban, shot down and gibbeted. There are birds of ill omen, whose 
sinister cry is supposed to predict death or misfortune. There 
are birds doomed to ill-luck and fatal misapprehension, like the 
kestrel, the owl, and the harmless nightjar, that suffer for simi- 
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larity of dress or flight, or for the imputed crimes of mischievous 
neighbours. So there are birds who have been hatched out under 
a happy star and safe beneath the egis of song, sentiment, and 
tradition, presume upon the liberties they may take with man- 
kind. What boy ever robs a swallow’s nest? We have known 
the martins breed year after year in the porch of a cottage, where 
the inmates had to stoop to avoid harming the nest. The robin 
enjoys almost equal immunity, and, as Mrs. Gamp would have said, 
well he knows it. Never did kindly action bear more permanent 
fruit than that of the robins that paid the last offices to the babes 
in the wood. And the tiny wren, wedded to the robin in the 
romance of nursery minstrelsy, is just as secure. 


Robinets and jenny wrens 
Are God Almighty’s cocks and hens, 


says the old country rhyme, and many a living schoolboy has laid 
it to heart who is sadly forgetful of his hymns. The robin is 
almost as omnipresent as the sparrow, though he shows singly or 
by pairs and never in flocks. We have seldom sat down to an 
al-fresco luncheon in the woods, that he did not come hopping, 
with head over his shoulder, to claim his share of the crumbs; 
and when you begin ministering to the destitute in winter frosts 
it is the robin, plump and red-breasted as a beadle, who puts him- 
self forward as a sort of master of the ceremonies to see to the 
other birds when he is satisfied himself. 

As for the feathered freebooters, they may be classified like 
human bipeds. There are the daring rievers of the wastes—the 
eagles and the falcon tribes—ever ready, like the old border riders, 
to lift anything that is not too hot or too heavy. There are the 
great robber gulls, who blackmail their feebler neighbours and 
gorge themselves through the livelong day on the spoils of 
more persevering fishers. Literally, they never stoop to a plunge 
on their own account, so long as there are smaller gulls to be plun- 
dered. For there be water thieves as well as land thieves, and 
among the latter the hooded and carrion crows play the parts of 
the sneaking footpad. They will kill on occasion, like the raven, 
when opportunity offers, and are ever ready to hasten the end of 
a moribund. Then there are the burglars and thieves, the mag- 
pies and the jackdaws, who, though they may be tempted on 
occasion to chicken-murder, are seldom guilty of anything worse 
than petty larceny. The magpie, as we know, is an inveterate 
pilferer, but, unless when demoralised by education and association 
with man, he seldom steals what he cannot turn to use. We 
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are aware that that may be disputed, but we must remember his 
peculiar architectural genius. He builds on an extravagant 
scale, with all manner of materials—by the way, he is the only 
one of the bigger birds who troubles to roof himself in—and he 
sticks to a permanent residence which he is always altering 
or enlarging. The débris after demolition of a magpie’s nest is 
miscellaneous as the contents of an eagle’s larder. The jackdaw, 
being far more familiar in his habits, is a more audacious and 
obnoxious purloiner. But the daw, unlike the pie, is a confirmed 
kleptomaniac. The counsel who defended his delinquencies at 
the bar would have no difficulty in showing that he stole from 
sheer cussedness. He has a fancy for the jewels that glitter, but 
he steals to hide them away. He has no personal use for the 
tea-spoons which he collects, like the connoisseurs who fill cabinets 
with coins, only to neglect them. 

And the jackdaw, and notably that historical jackdaw who 
was excommunicated with book, bell, and candle, by the Bishop 
of Rheims, reminds us of his rather discreditable association with 
the Church. Birds, as we said, group themselves by associations 
as well as localities, and a notable and picturesque group is that 
of the ecclesiastical birds. Of these, the jackdaw is most in- 
separably connected with the cathedral. Think of any venerable 
Gothic edifice abroad, from Cologne to St. Stephen’s, from Laon 
to Toledo, and among the most abiding of the impressions are 
the clamorous daws, who have nested from time immemorial in 
the towers and looked down cynically upon the clergy from their 
perches on the pinnacles. Always ready to adapt themselves 
to circumstances, they make themselves as happy at Antwerp, 
where encroaching houses or hovels run up to the very buttresses, 
as in any half-deserted city of the dead. But where they are to 
be seen.in the height of their glory is in the semi-rural English 
Cathedral Close. Among all the convulsions and innovations of 
our Church, the birds who frequent the cloistered precincts are 
the veritable perpetuators of traditions of the past. They have 
looked down indifferently on Papist and Puritan, on pilgrim and 
iconoclast, always true to the old Conservative ideas of the 
days of & Becket, Lanfranc, or St. Augustine. It is a strange 
coincidence that their gait and dress should be so eminently 
sympathetic with their surroundings. They have never gone in 
for Ritualism or vestments; they stick to the simplicity of the 
Primitive Church. All are attired in sober black, like the rooks, 
who, as they sit swinging on the topmost branches in a breeze, 
remind you of grave dignitaries in the stalls, nodding over the 
NO. XLVI. VOL. VIII. QQ 
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choral service and the sermon. The consciences of the rooks 
can be by no means clear of offence; as for the more mercurial 
jackdaws, they are thieves by habit and repute; and, regarding 
both rook and daw in a moral aspect, we are reminded of the 
days when all manner of disreputable characters sought sanc- 
tuary in the Cathedral precincts. But, picturesquely, they fall 
in as harmoniously with the grey solemnity of the sublime old pile 
as if they were outlined against a moonlit sky in the leafless 
boughs of some winter landscape by Corot. . 
Then there are the birds that specially affect the village 
church, These are grey churches, low but massive, built seem- 
ingly for all eternity, which chime in with the quiet and scantily 
peopled solitudes around them. Thither owls belonging to the 
most ancient families in England may have flitted when the 
Saxons were giving place to the Normans. As feudal fortalices 
have been replaced by Tudor manor: houses, these owls may have 
shifted their quarters in Plantagenet times. They are settled 
now in the lofts above the bells, and below the stone slabs 
encrusted with lichens and stone-crop. There they doze and 
blink and snore through the day, among unobtrusive bats hung 
peaceably up by the hind claws and tapestries of immemorial 
cobwebs, tenanted by bloated spiders. Towards nightfall they sail 
out into the deepening shadows, gliding ghost-like over the graves 
into the fields and closes around the rickyards of the homestead. 
No doubt the silence of their flight on pinions of velvet has 
associated them with superstitions and the world of shadows. 
They are sombre of aspect and solemn of gait, nevertheless the ~ 
poet never made a greater mistake than when he sung of the 
moping and melancholy owl. Of course the owl mopes like 
other slumberous mortals when the poet was most likely to see 
him. But if we may venture on a bull, we should like to.ask the 
defunct mice their deliberate opinion of him. When off duty and 
chuckling over the success of a good night’s sport his wild and 
rather weird-like shrieks of laughter echo far and wide over hill and 
-dale. You may not fall into his peculiar vein, but it is clear he is 
enjoying himself thoroughly in his own fashion. We say again, 
Ask the mice. With ears alert for the faintest sound, with the 
luminous eyes casting searchlight through the darkness, he is 
down upon mousie like a hammer at the slightest tremor of the 
grass or stubble. Peaceable if you only leave him alone, we 
do not envy the creeping boy who intrudes on his gloomy privacy. 
He will see the blackness of the loft illuminated by the yellow 
flashes of angry eyes; he will hear a hissing and spitting and 
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gnashing of sharp beaks, and, should he still try to make prize 
of the nestlings, he will need no little sticking-plaster for the 
bleeding fingers. Then there are the starlings, whose subdued 


brilliancy of plumage seldom receives the admiration it deserves. 


They are very gregarious, very omnivorous, and seldom at any 
season of the year are they to be found far from the chimneys 
where they have settled. Nor must we forget the great black 
swifts—no swallows, though so closely resembling swallows— 
now circling at dizzy heights above the steeple, now skimming and 
dipping in the nearest pool, in fleet pursuit of the flies that rise 
and fall with the temperature. 

It is a far cry from South Downs or Midlands to Applecross or 
Lochaber. You leave the scenes of immemorial civilisation, where 
birds and men have, for long, been on a tolerably familiar footing, 
for moors and mountains that can never be reclaimed. Once 
they were the secure retreats of predatory savages; now they 
are given over to deer and grouse, and guarded, so far as is 
possible, from intrusion. The men have become law-abiding or 
else they have emigrated. But the birds are true to their old 
predatory habits, and, so long as they are not stalked or pursued, 
may perpetuate their breeds in inaccessible fastnesses. Not 
long ago it seemed that the eagle would disappear like the 
bustard. Now under the protection of keepers, reluctantly obey- 
ing orders, he begins to raise his head again, and ranges far and 
wide in hisforaging. Picturesque object as he is, he is no favourite 
with the sheep farmers. Many a lamb, more or less weakly, 
is borne off in his talons. But in reality, now he does but little 
harm, thanks to the multiplication of the Alpine hares. The 
more of these he kills the better, for nothing seems to keep down 
their numbers. Of course he takes some toll of the red grouse and 
ptarmigan, though even the ‘eagle eye’ is baffled by the latter 
bird, so closely does the pencilled plumage shade into the lichens 
on the rocks. But the eagle, when sharp-set—and he gorges like 
any rattlesnake—is far from fastidious. The king of the birds is 
the chief of the scavengers. On the deer, or the drowned sheep, 
or the pony ‘smoored in the moss’ he will gorge himself to re- 
pletion. It is curious to mark the course of the proceedings 
at one of these al-fresco Highland banquets. Eagles are rare, 
ravens are not very common, but hooded crows and carrion 
crows, with scent even keener than their sight, are swarming and 
scouting. One of them sees or smells the moribund or the 
carrion, and would gladly keep his good thing to himself, but that 
is impossible. Many a pair of watchful eyes is marking his every 
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movement. In a few minutes the dinner-table is inconveniently 
crowded. Next the slow flutter of heavier wings gives warning 
to the crows to make room for the ravens. Soon all are busily 
at work again, carving away with beak and forked claws, when 
there is a mighty rushing sound in the air and a sudden darkening 
of the sunlight. As the eagle drops the others scatter, to form up 
in a circle at respectful distance, wbere they wait the good 
pleasure of His Majesty till, perhaps, impatience gets the better of 
fear. These ravens, living in pairs, and loving to keep an ample 
range of hunting-grounds to themselves, cling to localities like 
the rooks, and stick to their habitations like the starlings. They 
seldom rebuild till the house tumbles to pieces, and are looking 
after repairs, even in the winter. And as the raven reminds one 
of a sexton or undertaker, so those hooded crows, with their 
sinister masks of grey feathers, are the very antitypes of the 
ruthless highwaymen who used to infest the heaths of Bagshot 
or Hounslow. 

If the hills and morasses had no tenants but these, the gloom 
of the grandeur would be more than depressing. The crows and 
ravens associate themselves naturally with sin and death, but they 
only croak a melancholy in memoriam amid a joyous chorus of life 
and gaiety. The grouse is par excellence the bird of the heather, and 
we know nothing in Nature more cheery than his cry when, rising 
from the dew spangles on the blooming heather, he stretches his 
pinions for the morning flight. Nothing is prettier than to see his 
matronly mate leading out the young family that has just chipped 
the shells to the strip of heathery turf on the brink of the burn, 
where the brood of the wild duck is bobbing in the stream. We may 
well take patriotic pride in the red grouse, for he is perhaps the 
only bird which is an absolute speciality of our islands. He is to 
be found here and nowhere else, though more or less plausible 
imitations, far less satisfactory for sporting purposes, are widely 
distributed. And wherever the red grouse is to be found, there 
you may surely look for the ring ousel. He comes in April, often 
in great flocks, and he goes early, for, though a bird of the moors, 
he is decidedly delicate. But through spring and far into the 
summer you hear his sweet if somewhat monotonous song; 
and in the family of the thrushes there is no mistaking him, for, like 
the warlike Turk, he bears the white badge of a crescent on his 
swarthy bosom. He always resents intrusion on his haunts, and 
sometimes expresses it like the running down of the works of an 
alarum clock. We say nothing of the osprey, also a migrant 
with a power of pinion like that of the albatross, because 
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unfortunately he becomes extremely rare. With all our admiration 
of Frederick St. John, we have never forgiven him for ambushing 
these fast-vanishing fishing eagles at their breeding obelisks on 
the lone lakelets of Sutherland. Nor of the peregrine, the noblest 
and most graceful of the falcons, because now for the most part 
he is to be sought rather on the coast cliffs than in the moorlands 
of the interior. 

The birds of the mosses, the commons, and the waters link 
the wastes of the north to the extreme lowlands. The plovers 
are a much persecuted tribe, though happily they know pretty 
well how to take care of themselves. Nothing is more charming 
than a flight of golden plover on the hills, circling scimitar-like 
with flashing blade between the purple heather and the blaze of 
the sunshine. Like the gulls, they often fall victims to the amiable 
weakness which makes them stoop with plaintive screams of 
lamentation over the body of a fallen friend. The epicure is 
much in love with them, and pour cause; but the attachment is 
more fatal to their cousins the lapwings, who are far from being 
such good eating. Plovers’ eggs may be an overrated as they are 
an unwholesome delicacy, but since they came into fashion the 
hurit for them has been incessant. Consequently, the colonies 
have been broken up in which the birds used to breed like the 
black-headed gulls; their loss has been our gain. For now the 
birds have scattered over the fallows everywhere, and the egg- 
taking is a harder and less lucrative calling. So much the worse 
for the black-headed gulls and the rooks, for ‘ plovers’ eggs’ must 
be sent to market on any terms. The lapwing is versed in all 
manner of wiles, and, although taking no precaution to conceal 
her eggs, she is the most accomplished of feathered actors. As she 
flutters away with an apparently broken wing, you fancy each 
minute you can drop your hand on her. Moreover, she is the 
most fussy of all fowls, and her clamorous attentions are irritating, 
even when you have no particular desire to elude observation. She 
is the most effective of watchers in warning off night poachers, 
and to this day the shepherds on the southern Scottish moorlands 
never spare her nest or consider her feelings in their revenge for her 
betrayal of the persecuted hill folk. The curlew (Scotticé, whaup), 
shyer in its habits, is another bird whose plaintive whistle chimes 
in with the sad loneliness of the moors. A southerly congener— 
though no kinsman—haunting the breezy commons and the skirts 
of the scattering fir woods, is the night-jar. Called indifferently the 
fern owl, the churn owl, or the goatsucker, with his plurality of 
aliases, he is the victim of suspicion, superstition, and deceptive 
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appearances. Coming in May and going in September, he is 
never to be seen abroad before nightfall. The most harmless of 
feathered creatures, he has a somewhat truculent look ; the keepers 
used remorselessly to shoot him down with the hawks and the owls. 
In reality, he hawks nothing but moths and winged beetles, but 
though the rustics may have ceased to believe in his goat-milking, 
they still consider him spectral and uncanny. 

In our wanderings along the lowland streams we come every- 
where on the lively dipper, who builds in the hollows of the bank 
or the clefts of some mossy rock. The dipper loves to dip and 
skim on sparkling and flashing water, whereas the brilliant king- 
fisher is as often to be found on the sluggish streamlet in the 
shadows of overhanging trees, where his gay colours, where by 
chance they catch the sunbeams, lend a lustre to the pervading 
gloom. But for romantic and adventurous bird-nesting in the 
season, give us the dark pools and the solitary swamps in neglected 
woods, where sedges flourishing in rank luxuriance mingle with 
the alder beds or interlace with the matted undergrowth of un- 
trodden copses. Vociferous they may be in the morning and at 
eve, but at noonday, is the oppression of a brooding stillness, 
broken only by the croak of the frog, or at rarer intervals by the 
indescribable cry of the water-rail. There those water-rails have 
built their exceedingly damp homes on piles, like the amphibious 
burghers of Amsterdam. The nest is surrounded by weeded moat 
and treacherous reed-bank, for if you trust your foot off the pro- 
jecting, bough or the tuft of rushes promising tolerable safety, you 
are submerged as if you had taken an alligator for a cedar log in 
the horrors of the Dismal Swamp. And tiny birdlings have taken 
advantage of the sanctuary; the willow wrens and the reed birds 
of many species are swarming in the dwarf copses and among 
the sedges, with blackbirds, thrushes, and even nightingales, 
for all these birds delight in the water. 

From that damp-laden atmosphere, with the clouds of hard- 
biting midges and the slimy crawling things somewhat kept down 
by the birds, it is pleasant to struggle on to solid ground again 
and to emerge in the open woods. We have already alluded to 
some of their more formidable tenants—the hawks, the crows, 
and the magpies. Perhaps peril from these is partly the reason 
that the great woods are rather shunned by the smaller singing 
birds, at least in country where they can find cover in luxuriant 
hedgerows. But there are the woodpeckers tapping industriously 
into the dusk, like so many busy carpenters working hard over- 
time ; and there are the titmice, who seem to have found the secret 
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of perpetual motion, swinging themselves from twig to twig by 
beak and prehensile claw. Next to the acclimated cock pheasant, 
the brightest ornament of our woods is the jay. But while the 
pheasant struts in airy confidence, the jay with good reason is the 
incarnation of shyness. No keeper can miss a chance of a shot 
at him. But though often shot at, he often escapes, for he has 
a subtle habit of skimming through the undergrowth, and it is 
but seldom you see his plumage glinting in the sun. As for the 
woodpigeons, they have been greatly multiplying of late, to the 
farmers’ sorrow, and everywhere you may hear the soft melancholy 
of their cooing, always abruptly broken off. A greater contrast to 
the shrill scream of the jay—which Tennyson calls its sudden 
laughter—can scarcely be imagined. 

It is still fresher in the open fields, where you hear the 
partridges calling. But as the cuckoo is the vagrant haunting 
the hedgerows, the birds we always specially associate with 
English fields are the lark and the landrail. Both are migrants, 
although many of the former stay with us all the year round. 
The lark is dear to the poets ; both are favourites of the gowrmet, 
The lark, next to the nightingale and the blackcap, is the sweetest 
of singers, and though, in the words of Christopher North, we 
should be sorry to set such delightful songsters by the ears, not 
a few of us would incline to give the lark the preference. It is a 
question between Italian and native music; between the English 
ballad and the roulades of the opera. But when the lark soars 
aloft, the landrail skulks, and his voice is more aggressively 
discordant than that of the jay. His name of corn-crake hits it 
off to a nicety. Happily for himself, he is thoroughly pleased with 
it. He never loses an hour in letting you know of his advent, . 
and thenceforward he is always rasping out his discordant solos 
in crescente, from the meadow hay and the shooting wheatlands. 
But though he parades what he seems to consider a song, he 
modestly conceals his person ; it is not easy to put him up at all; 
it is next to impossible to flush him a second time. Yet his self- 
confidence on occasions surpasses that of the pampered cock 
pheasant, and St. John says he has seen him standing up within 
a few yards screeching his matins from between the fore legs of 
the ruminating cow. 

As the lark and the rail associate themselves with the fields, 
so we always connect the linnet and the wheatear with the 
fresher freedom of the Downs. Yet the larks, of course, are 
there in plenty, especially when mustering for the autumn 
flitting. But the linnets, with their congeners and the families 
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of the finches, swarm in these fragrant thickets of the golden gorse, 
and the linnets keep it up in the terrestrial choir, while the larks 
are chanting litanies half-way towards the seraphim. The incense 
of that solemn yet cheery service is the fragrance of the wild 
thyme and of the gorse. As for the wheatears, they are 
among the first of the arrivals from foreign shores, and are ever 
welcome to the poulterers and their purveyors, though somehow 
they are less in favour than of yore. Their objection to rain 
sends them hurrying to shelter, makes them an easy prey to 
simple turf traps and hair nooses. There are so many of them 
at certain seasons that the victims can easily be spared, and their 
flitting forms and conspicuous white rumps give a gay touch of 
life to the sobriety of the shadowy roll of the South Downs. 
Finally, we may glance at the sea-birds that skirt our shores. 
The Shetlands and Orkneys swarm with ducks of all species, but, 
speaking broadly, no one dreams of going thither, though orni- 
thologists might well be tempted by such books as ‘ The Home 
of a Naturalist.’ So no one but an enthusiast would risk the 
voyage with sails to St. Kilda, the home of the very odoriferous 
fulmar, and a favourite resort of the black-headed gulls, who must 
modify their habits there to find packing room. That bird-story 
has been told lately by two brothers who hazarded their necks on 
the cliffs in feats so audacious as to have seemed incredible 
had they not prudently taken a camera for voucher. The Bass 
and the Rock of Ailsa are the grand breeding-places of the 
gannet or solan goose; and each shelf on the sheer cliffs along 
either coast is overcrowded to suffocation with razorbills and 
guillemots. Nothing can be more interesting or entrancing than 
on a sunny day, when the air is clear and the sky is cloudless, to 
sit anywhere on the wind-shorn turf, from the Moray Firth to the 
Dunbuy of Slains, and on to the cliffs of Flamborough, to watch 
the silvery feathered drift seaward and landward, to see the in- 
cessant bustle of fluttering wings over the eggs or the nurslings, 
and hear the wild clamour as the fishing goes forward over some 
herring shoal, with freebooters for ever on the look-out to swoop 
upon the honest fisherfolk. As for seabird-nesting extraordinary, 
it is to be found in perfection on the Ferne Isles, where the birds 
from time immemorial have enjoyed greater immunity than the 
sainted Cuthbert and his companions, who set up their Ebenezers 
there when those surf-beaten shores were infested by Dane and 
Northman. There are men who make profit of the eggs, it is true, 
but still the birds recognise that they have tolerable treatment. 
The islands are under the guardianship of the storms and the shoals, 
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there are nota few on which it is difficult to land at any time, and 


there are stacks of rocks, like the Pinnacles, which are inaccessible. 


without appliances. Different species seem to appreciate different 
islands, and when a boat appears’ bearing down on their solitudes 
the air is darkened by the clamorous crowds, and you are 
deafened by fierce screams and the beating of the pinions. Stand 
off and give them brief space to settle down again, and the sands 
are suddenly carpeted with white and black, while the rock faces 
seem to be festooned with clinging draperies. The flocks of 
terns or sea-swallows show snow white over the green of the 
surges as they go circling round the black rocks like ptarmigan 
round the mountain peaks or pigeons round their dovecots; as 
for the guillemots, and notably the puffins, sitting or standing in 
solemn rows over their eggs, they look, as Sir George Dasent 
described them at the Faroes, like so many respectable family 
butlers in sober black with spotless shirt-fronts. After that it 
would be a bathos to come down to the waders—the oyster- 
catchers, the plovers, the petrels, and the sandpiper—who somehow 
contrive, by searching among drift-waifs and strays to pick up a 
decent though precarious living between low-water mark and the 
bent grass on the sandhills. 

We hardly know at what season the aviary is most interesting. 
In spring there is all the bustle of a constant succession of 
arrivals, scarcely waiting to draw breath or take repose before 
breaking into a joyous concert of melody. Then comes the 
season of serenades apart, when, lightly turning to thoughts of 
love, they go in for the rivalry of serious flirtation. In early 
summer, long mated, they have settled down to family cares; 
the ladies are engrossed with their family concerns, but their 
husbands, although they are charged with the commissariat, are 
still singing cheerily in intervals of leisure. With the heat of the 
sultry summer the songs are hushed through the day, when, with 
the droning of the bees among the wild flowers and the tree 
blossoms, the listless languor of depression seems to fall upon every- 
thing and everybody. But with the first faint streaks of dawn 
on the dewy grass, the worms and night-beetles must look out 
for themselves, and the copses and shrubberies are still vocal. Then 
with the cool of eve, after the long-drawn semi-siesta, everything 
awakens to life again; the nightingale tunes up for the night, 
with all the tiny warblers among the sedges round the pools and 
the brooks, when the nightjar comes flitting from under the fir 
shadows, and the night owl breaks out in whooping and howling. 
You only realise the myriads of the birds that have been bred in 
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the aviary when the last of the latest broods have been hatched, 
when the wood carpets and hedgerows are richly laden with ripe 
fruits and ruddy berries, and when the migrants, marshalling 
themselves in ill-disciplined battalions, begin to bethink themselves 
of departure to more genial climes. What becomes of the great 
majority is a mystery. It is only certain that death must be 
busy during their southward flights and through the severity of 


our winter, for relatively few survive to greet the advent of 
another spring. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


BY E. ©. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


NO. VIII. THE HOLY ISLAND 


For three days of November a white fog stood motionless over 
the country. All day and all night smothered booms and bangs 
away to the south-west told that the Fastnet gun was hard at 
work, and the sirens of the American liners uplifted their 
monstrous female voices as they felt their way along the coast of 
Cork. On the third afternoon the wind began to whine about 
the windows of Shreelane, and the barometer fell like a stone. 
At 11 p.m. the storm rushed upon us with the roar and the 
suddenness of a train; the chimneys bellowed, the tall old house 
quivered, and the yelling wind drove against it, as a man puts his 
shoulder against a door to burst it in. 

We none of us got much sleep, and if Mrs. Cadogan is to be 
believed—which experience assures me she is not—she spent the 
night in devotional exercises, and in ministering to the panic- 
stricken kitchen-maid by the light of a Blessed candle. All that 
day the storm screamed on, dry-eyed ; at nightfall the rain began, 
and next morning, which happened to be Sunday, every servant 
in the house was a messenger of Job, laden with tales of leakages, 
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floods, and fallen trees, and inflated with the ill-concealed glory 
of their kind in evil tidings. To Peter Cadogan, who had been 
to early Mass, was reserved the crowning satisfaction of reporting 
that.a big vessel had gone on the rocks at Yokahn Point the 
evening before, and was breaking up fast; it was rumoured that 
the crew had got ashore, but this feature, being favourable and 
uninteresting, was kept as much as possible in the background. 
Mrs. Cadogan, who had been to America in an ocean liner, 
became at once the latest authority on shipwrecks, and was of 
opinion that ‘whoever would be dhrownded, it wouldn’t be thim 
lads o’ sailors. Sure wasn’t there the greatest storm ever was in 
it the time meself was on the say, and what'd thim fellows do but 
to put us below entirely in the ship, and close down the doors on 
us, the way theirselves’d leg it when we’d be dhrownding! ’ 

This view of the position was so startlingly novel that 
Philippa withdrew suddenly from the task of ordering dinner, 
and fell up the kitchen stairs in unsuitable laughter. Philippa 
has not the most rudimentary capacity for keeping her coun- 
tenance. 

That afternoon I was wrapped in the slumber, balmiest and 
most profound, that follows on a wet Sunday luncheon, when 
Murray, our D.I. of police, drove up in uniform, and came into 
the house on the top of a gust that set every door banging and 
every picture dancing on the walls. He looked as if his eyes had 
been blown out of his head, and he wanted something to eat 
very badly. 

‘I’ve been down at the wreck since ten o’clock this morning,’ 
he said, ‘ waiting for her to break up, and once she does there’ll 
be trouble. She’s an American ship, and she’s full up with rum, 
and bacon, and butter, and all sorts. Bosanquet is there with all 
his coastguards, and there are five hundred country people on the 
strand at this moment, waiting for the fun to begin. I’ve got 
ten of my fellows there, and I wish I had as many more. You’d 
better come back with me, Yeates, we may want the Riot Act 
before all’s done! ’ 

The heavy rain had ceased, but it seemed as if it had fed the 
wind instead of calming it, and when Murray and I drove out-of 
Shreelane, the whole dirty sky was moving, full sailed, in from 
the south-west, and the telegraph wires were hanging in a loop 
from the post outside the gate. Nothing except a Skebawn 
car-horse would have faced the whooping charges of the wind 
that came at us across Corran Lake; stimulated mysteriously 
by whistles from the driver, Murray’s yellow hireling pounded 
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woodenly along against the blast, till the smell of the torn sea- 
weed was borne upon it, and we saw the Atlantic waves come 
towering into the bay of Tralagough. 

The ship was, or had been, a three-masted barque; two of 
her masts were gone, and her bows stood high out of water on the 
reef that forms one of the shark-like jaws of the bay. The long 
strand was crowded with black groups of people, from the bank 
of heavy shingle that had been hurled over on to the road, down to 
the slope where the waves pitched themselves and climbed and 
fought and tore the gravel back with them, as though they had 
dug their fingers in. The people were nearly all men, dressed 
solemnly and hideously in their Sunday clothes; most of them 
had come straight from Mass without any dinner, true to that 
Irish instinct that places its fun before its food. That the wreck 
was regarded as a spree of the largest kind was sufficiently 
obvious. Our car pulled up at a public-house that stood askew 
between the road and the shingle ; it was humming with those 
whom Irish publicans are pleased to call ‘Bona feeds,’ and 
sundry of the same class were clustered round the door. Under 
the wall on the lee-side was seated a bagpiper, droning out ‘ The 
Irish Washerwoman ’ with nodding head and tapping heel, and 
@ young man was cutting a few steps of a jig for the delectation 
of a group of girls. 

So far Murray’s constabulary had done nothing but exhibit 
their imposing chest measurement and spotless uniforms to the 
Atlantic; Bosanquet’s coastguards had hitherto only salvaged 
some spars, the débris of a boat, and a dead sheep, but their time 
was coming. As we stumbled down over the shingle, battered 
by the wind and pelted by clots of foam, someone beside me 
shouted, ‘She’s gone!’ A hill of water had smothered the 
wreck, and when it fell from her again nothing was left but the 
bows, with the bowsprit hanging from them in a tangle of 
rigging. The clouds, bronzed by an unseen sunset, hung low 
over her; in that greedy pack of waves, with the remorseless 
rocks above and below her, she seemed the most lonely and 
tormented of creatures. 

About half an hour afterwards the cargo began to come ashore 
on the top of the rising tide. Barrels were plunging and diving 
in the trough of the waves, like a school of porpoises; they were 
pitched up the beach in waist-deep rushes of foam; they 
rolled down again, and were swung up and shouldered by the next 
wave, playing a kind of Tom Tiddler’s ground with the coastguards. 
Some of the barrels were big and dangerous, some were small and 
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nimble like young pigs, and the bluejackets were up to their 
middles as their prey dodged and ducked, and the police lined out 
along the beach to keep back the people. Ten men of the R.I.C. 
can do a great deal, but they cannot be in more than twenty or 
thirty places at the same instant ; therefore they could hardly cope 


‘with a scattered and extremely active mob of four or five hundred, 


many of whom had taken advantage of their privileges as ‘ bona 
fide travellers,’ and all of whom were determined on getting at the 
rum. 

As the dusk fell the thing got more and more out of hand; 
the people had found out that the big puncheons held the rum, 
and had succeeded in 
capturing one. In the 
twinkling of an eye 
it was broached, and 
a wall of backs were 
shoving round it like 
a football scrummage. 
I have heard many 
rows in my time: I 
have seen two Irish 
regiments—one of them 

Militia—at each other's 
bac throats in Fermoy 
barracks ; I have heard 
Philippa’s water spaniel 
and two fox-terriers 
hunting a strange cat 
round the dairy; but 
never have I known 

OUT OF THEIR BOOTS such untrammelled 
bedlam as that which 
yelled round the rum-casks on Tralagough strand. For it was 
soon not a question of one broached cask, or even of two. The 
barrels were coming in fast, so fast that it was impossible for the 
representatives of law and order to keep on any sort of terms 
with them. The people, shouting with laughter, stove in the 
casks, and drank rum at 34° above proof, out of their hands, out 
of their hats, out of their boots. Women came fluttering over 
the hillsides through the twilight, carrying jugs, milk-pails, any- 
thing that would hold the liquor; I saw one of them, roaring 
with laughter, tilt a filthy zinc bucket to an old man’s lips. 
With the darkness came anarchy. The rising tide brought 
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more and yet more booty: great spars came lunging in on the lap 
of the waves, mixed up with cabin furniture, seamen’s chests, and 
the black and slippery barrels, and the country people continued 
to flock in, and the drinking became more and more unbridled. 
Murray sent for more men and a doctor, and we slaved on 
hopelessly in the dark ; collaring half-drunken men, shoving pig- 
headed casks up hills of shingle, hustling in among groups of 
roaring drinkers—we rescued perhaps one barrel in half a dozen. 
I began to know that there were men there who were not drunk 
and were not idle; I was also aware, as the strenuous hours of 
darkness passed, of an occasional rumble of cart wheels on the 
road. It was evident that the casks which were broached were 
the least part of the looting, but 
even they were beyond our con- 
trol. The most that Bosanquet, 
Murray, and I could do was to 
concentrate our forces on the 
casks that had been secured, 
and to organise charges upon 
the swilling crowds in order to 
upset the casks that they had 
broached. Already men and 
boys were lying about, limp as 
leeches, motionless as the dead. 

‘They'll kill themselves 
before morning, at this rate!’ 
shouted Murray tome. ‘They’re 
drinking it by the quart ! Here’s 
another barrel ; come on!’ 

We rallied our small forces and after a brief but furious 
struggle succeeded in capsizing it. It poured away in a flood over 
the stones, over the prostrate figures that sprawled on them, and 
a howl of reproach followed. 

‘If ye pour away any more o’ that, Major,’ said an unctuous 
voice in my ear, ‘ ye’ll intoxicate the stones and they’ll be getting 
up and knocking us down!’ 

I had been aware of a fat shoulder next to mine in the throng 
as we heaved the puncheon over, and I now recognised the pon- 
derous wit and Falstaffian figure of Mr. James Canty, a noted 
member of the Skebawn Board of Guardians, and the owner of a 
large farm near at hand. 

‘I never saw worse work on this strand,’ he went on. ‘I con- 
sidher these debaucheries a disgrace to the counthry.’ 
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Mr. Canty was famous as an orator, and I presume that it 
was from long practice among his fellow P.L.G.’s that he was 
able, without apparent exertion, to out-shout the storm. 

At this juncture the long awaited reinforcements arrived, and 
along with them came Dr. Jerome Hickey, armed with a black bag. 
Having mentioned that the bag contained a pump—not one of 
the common or garden variety—and that no pump on board a 
foundering ship had more arduous labours to perform, I prefer to 
pass to other themes. The wreck, which had at first appeared to 
be as inexhaustible and as variously stocked as that in the ‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,’ was beginning to fail in its supply. The 
crowd were by this time for the most part incapable from drink, 
and the fresh contingent of police tackled their work with some 
prospect of success by the light of a tar barrel, contributed by the 
owner of the public-house. At about the same time I began to 
be aware that I was aching with fatigue, that my clothes hung 
heavy and soaked upon me, that my face was stiff with the salt 
spray and the bitter wind, and that it was two hours past dinner- 
time. The possibility of fried salt herrings and hot whisky and 
water at the public-house rose dazzlingly before my mind, when 
Mr. Canty again crossed my path. 

‘In my opnaion ye have the whole cargo under conthrol now, 
Major,’ he said, ‘and the police and the sailors should be able to 
account for it all now by the help of the light. Wasn’t I the 
finished fool that I didn’t think to send up to my house for a tar 
barrel before now! Well—we’re all foolish sometimes! But 
indeed it’s time for us to give over, and that’s what I’m after 
saying to the Captain and Mr. Murray. You're exhausted now 
the three of ye, and if I might make so bold, I’d suggest that ye’d 
come up to my little place and have what’d warm ye before ye’d 
go home. It’s only a few perches up the road.’ 

The tide had turned, the rain had begun again, and the tar 
barrel illumined the fact that Dr. Hickey’s dreadful duties alone 
were pressing. We held acouncil and finally followed Mr. Canty, 
picking our way through wreckage of all kinds, including the 
human variety. Near the public-house I stumbled over some- 
thing that was soft and had a squeak in it; it was the piper, 
with his head and shoulders in an overturned rum-barrel, and the 
bagpipes still under his arm. 

I knew the outward appearance of Mr. Canty’s nen very 

well. It was a typical southern farmhouse, with dirty white- 
washed walls, a slated roof, and small, hermetically sealed windows 
staring at the morass of manure which constituted the yard. We 
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followed Mr. Canty up the filthy lane that led to it, picked our 
way round vague and squelching spurs of the manure heap, and 
were finally led through the kitchen into a stifling best parlour. 
Mrs. Canty, a vast and slatternly matron, had evidently made 
preparations for us; there was a newly lighted fire pouring flame 
up the chimney from layers of bogwood, there was whisky and 
brandy on the table, and a plateful of biscuits sugared in white 
and pink. Upon our hostess was a black silk dress which 
indifferently concealed the fact that she was short of boot-laces, 
and that the boots themselves had made many excursions to the 
yard and none to the blacking-bottle. Her manners, however, 
were admirable, and while I live I shall not forget her potato 
cakes. They came in hot and hot from a pot-oven, they were 
speckled with caraway seeds, they swam in salt butter, and we 
ate them shamelessly and greasily, and washed them down with 
hot whisky and water; I knew to a nicety how ill I should be 
next day, and heeded not. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ remarked Mr. Canty later on, in his best 
Board of Guardians’ manner, ‘I’ve seen many wrecks between 
this and the Mizzen Head, but I never witnessed a scene of more 
disgraceful ex-cess than what was in it to-night.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ murmured Bosanquet with unseemly levity. 

‘I should say,’ went on Mr. Canty, ‘there was at one time 
to-night upwards of one hundhbred men dead dhrunk on the strand, 
or anyway so dhrunk that if they'd attempt to spake they'd foam 
at the mouth.’ 

‘The craytures!’ interjected Mrs. Canty sympathetically. 

‘But if they’re dhrunk to-day,’ continued our host, ‘it’s 
nothing at all to what they'll be to-morrow and afther to-morrow, 
and it won’t be on the strand they'll be dhrinkin’ it.’ 

‘Why, where will it be?’ said Bosanquet, with his discon- 
certing English way of asking a point-blank question. 

Mr. Canty passed his hand over his red cheeks. 

‘There'll be plenty asking that before all’s said and done, 
Captain,’ he said, with a compassionate smile, ‘and there’ll be 
plenty that could give the answer if they'll like, but by dam I 
don’t think ye’ll be apt to get much out of the Yokahn boys!’ 

‘The Lord save us, ’twould be better to keep out from the 
likes o’ thim!’ put in Mrs. Canty, sliding a fresh avalanche of 
potato cakes on to the dish ; ‘didn’t they pull the clothes off the 
gauger and pour potheen down his throath till he ran screeching - 
through the streets o’ Skebawn !’ 
James Canty chuckled. 
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‘I remember there was a wreck here one time, and the undher- 
writers put me in charge of the cargo. Brandy it was—cases of 
the best Frinch brandy. The people had a song about it, what’s 
this the first verse was— 

One night to the rocks of Yokahn 
Came the barque “ Isabella so dandy, 
To pieces she went before dawn, 
Herself and her cargo of brandy. 

And all met a wathery grave 
Excepting the vessel’s carpenther 

Poor fellow, so far from his home.’ 


Mr. Canty chanted these touching lines in a tuneful if wheezy 
tenor. ‘ Well, gentlemen, we’re all friends here,’ he continued, 
‘and it’s no harm to mention that this man below at the public- 
house came askin’ me would I let him have some of it for a con- 
sideration. ‘ Sullivan,” says I to him, “if ye ran down gold in 
a cup in place of the brandy, I wouldn’t give it to you. Of 
coorse,” says I, “I’m not sayin’ but that if a bottle was to get a 
crack of a stick, and it to be broken, and a man to drink a glass 
out of it, that would be no more than an accident.” ‘“ That’s no 
good to me,”’ says he, “ but if I had twelve gallons of that brandy 
in Cork,” says he, “by the Holy German!”’ says he, saying an 
awful curse, “I’d sell twenty-five out of it!’ Well, indeed, it 
was true for him; it was grand stuff. As the saying is, it would 
make a horse out of a cow!’ 

‘It appears to be a handy sort of place for kenping @ pub,’ 
said Bosanquet. 

‘Shut to the door, Margaret,’ said Mr. Canty with elaborate 
caution. ‘It’d be a queer place that wouldn’t be handy for 
Sullivan.’ 

A further tale of great length was in progress when Dr. 
Hickey’s Mephistophelian nose was poked into the best parlour. 

‘Hullo, Hickey! Pumped out? eh?’ said Murray. 

‘If I am, there’s plenty more like me,’ replied the Doctor, 
enigmatically, ‘and some of them three times over! James, did 
these gentlemen leave you a drop of anything that you'd offer 
me ?’ 

‘Maybe ye’d like a glass of rum, Doctor ? ’ said Mr. Canty 
with a wink at his other guests. 

Dr. Hickey shuddered. 

I had next morning precisely the kind of mouth that I had 
anticipated, and it being my duty to spend the better part of 
the day administering justice in Skebawn, I received from Mr. 
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Flurry Knox and other of my brother magistrates precisely the 
class of condolences on my ‘Monday head’ that I found least 
amusing. It was unavailing to point out the resemblance between 
hot potato cakes and molten lead, or to dilate on their equal power 
of solidifying ; the collective wisdom of the Bench decided that 
I was suffering from contraband rum, and rejoiced over me 
accordingly. 

During the next three weeks Murray and Bosanquet put 
in a time only to be equalled by that of the heroes in detective 
romances. They began by acting on the hint offered by Mr. 
Canty, and were rewarded by finding eight barrels of bacon and 
three casks of rum in the heart of Mr. Sullivan’s turf rick, placed 
there, so Mr. Sullivan explained with much detail, by enemies, 
with the object of getting his licence taken away. They stabbed 
potato gardens with crowbars to find the buried barrels, they ex- 
plored the chimneys, they raided the cow-houses; and in every 
possible and impossible place, they found some of the cargo of 
the late barque ‘John D. Williams,’ and, as the sympathetic 
Mr. Canty said, ‘For as much as they found, they left five times 
as much afther them!’ 

It was a wet, lingering autumn, but towards the end of 
November the rain dried up, the weather stiffened, and a week 
of light frosts and blue skies was offered as a tardy apology. 
Philippa possesses, in common with many of her sex, an in- 
appeasable passion for picnics, and her ingenuity for devising 
occasions for them is only equalled by her gift for enduring their 
rigours. I have seen her tackle a moist chicken pie with a 
splinter of slate and my stylograph pen. I have known her to 
take the tea basket to an auction, and make tea in a four-wheeled 
inside car, regardless of the fact that it was coming under the 
hammer in ten minutes, and that the kettle took twenty minutes 
to boil. It will therefore be readily understood that the rare 
occasions were not allowed to pass uncelebrated by the tea 
basket. 

‘You'd much better shoot Corran Lake to-morrow,’ my wife 
said to me one brilliant afternoon. ‘ We could send the punt over, 
and I could meet you on Holy Island with——’ 

The rest of the sentence was concerned with ways, means, and 
the tea basket, and need not be recorded. 

_ T had taken the shooting of a long snipe bog that trailed from 
Corran Lake almost to the sea at Tralagough, and it was my 
custom to begin to shoot from the seaward end of it, and finally 
to work round the lake after duck. 
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To-morrow proved a heavenly morning, touched with frost, 
gilt with sun. I started early, and the mists were still smoking 
up from the calm, all-reflecting lake, as the Quaker stepped out 
along the level road, smashing the thin ice on the puddles with 
his big feet. Behind the calves of my legs sat Maria, Philippa’s 
brown Irish water-spaniel, assiduously licking the barrels of my 
gun, as was her custom when the ecstasy of going out shooting , 
was hers. Maria had been given to Philippa as a wedding- 
present, and since then it had been my wife’s ambition that she 
should conform to the Beth Gelert standard of being ‘a lamb at 
home, a lion in the chase.’ Maria did pretty well as a lion: 
she hunted all dogs unmistakably smaller than herself, and 
whenever it was reasonably possible to do so she devoured the 
spoils of the chase, notably jack snipe. It was as a lamb that 
she failed; objectionable as I have no doubt a lamb would be 
as a domestic pet, it at least would not snatch the cold beef from 
the luncheon-table, nor yet, if banished for its crimes, would it 
spend the night in scratching the paint off the hall door. Maria 
bit beggars (who valued their disgusting limbs at five shillings 
the square inch), she bullied the servants, she concealed ducks’ 
claws and fishes’ backbones behind the sofa cushions, and yet, 
- when she laid her brown snout upon my knee, and rolled her 
blackguard amber eyes upon me, and smote me with her feathered 
paw, it was impossible to remember her iniquities against her. On 
shooting mornings Maria ceased to be a buccaneer, a glutton, and 
a hypocrite. From the moment when I put my gun together 
her breakfast stood untouched until it suffered the final degrada- 
tion of being eaten by the cats, and now in the trap she was 
shivering with excitement, and agonising in her soul lest she 
should even yet be left behind. 

Slipper met me at the cross roads from which I had sent back 
the trap; Slipper, redder in the nose than anything I had ever 
seen off the stage, very husky as to the voice, and going rather 
tender on both feet. Heinformed me that I should have a grand 
day’s shooting, the head poacher of the locality. having, in a most 
gentlemanlike manner, refrained from exercising his sporting 
rights the day before, on hearing that I was coming. I under- 
stood that this was to be considered as a mark of high personal 
esteem, and I set to work at the bog with suitable gratitude. 

In spite of Mr. O’Driscoll’s magnanimity, I had not a very 
good morning. The snipe were there, but in the perfect stillness 
of the weather it was impossible to get near them, and five times 
out of six they were up, flickering and dodging, before I was 
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within shot. Maria became possessed of seven devils and broke 
away from heel the first time I let off my gun, ranging far and 
wide in search of the bird I had missed, and putting up every live 
thing for half a mile round, as she went splashing and steeple- 
chasing through the bog. Slipper expressed his opinion of her 
behaviour in language more appallingly picturesque and re- 
sourceful than any I have heard, even in the Skebawn Court- 
house; I admit that at the time I thought he spoke very 
suitably. Before she was recaptured every remaining snipe 
within earshot was lifted out of it by Slipper’s steam-engine 
whistles and my own infuriated bellows; it was fortunate that 
the bog was spacious and that there was still a long tract of it 
ahead, where beyond these voices there was peace. 

I worked my way on, jumping treacle-dark drains, floundering 
through the rustling yellow rushes, circumnavigating the bog- - 
holes, and taking every possible and impossible chance of a shot ; 
by the time I had reached Corran Lake I had got two and a half’ 
brace, retrieved by Maria with a perfection that showed what her 
powers were when the sinuous adroitness of Slipper’s woodbine 
stick was fresh in her mind. But with Maria it was always the. 
unexpected that happened. My last snipe, a jack, fell in the 
lake, and Maria, bursting through the reeds with kangaroo 
bounds, and cleaving the water like a torpedo-boat, was a model 
of all the virtues of her kind. She picked up the bird with a 
snake-like dart of her head, clambered with it on to a tussock, 
and there, well out of reach of the arm of the law, before our 
indignant eyes crunched it twice and bolted it. 

‘ Well,’ said Slipper complacently, some ten minutes afterwards, 
‘divil such a bating ever I gave a dog since the day Prince killed 
owld Mrs. Knox’s paycock! Prince was a lump of a brown 
tarrier I had one time, and faith I kicked the toes out o’ me owld 
boots on him before I had the owld lady composed !’ 

However composing Slipper’s methods may have been to 
Mrs. Knox, they had quite the contrary effect upon a family 
party of duck that had been lying in the reeds. With horrified 
outcries they broke into flight, and now were far away on the 
ethereal mirror of the lake, among strings of their fellows that 
were floating and quacking in preoccupied indifference to my 
presence. 

A promenade along the lake-shore demonstrated the fact that 
without a boat there was no more shooting for me; I looked 
across to the island where, some time ago, I had seen Philippa 
and her punt arrive. The boat was tied to an overhanging tree, 
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but my wife was nowhere to be seen. I was opening my mouth 
to give a hail, when I saw her emerge precipitately from among 
the trees and jump into the boat ; Philippa had not in vain spent 
many summers on the Thames, she was under way in a 
twinkling, sculled a score of strokes at the rate of a finish, then 
stopped and stared at the peaceful island. I called to her, and in 
a minute or two the punt had crackled through the reeds, 
and shoved its blunt nose ashore at the spot where I was standing. 

‘ Sinclair,’ said Philippa in awe-struck tones, ‘there’s something 
on the island ! ’ 

‘I hope there’s something to eat there,’ said I. 

‘T tell you there is something there, alive,’ said my wife with 
her eyes as large as saucers; ‘it’s making an awful sound like 
snoring.’ 

‘That’s the fairies, ma’am,’ said Slipper with complete 
certainty ; ‘sure I known them that seen fairies in that island 
‘as thick as the grass, and every one o’ them with little caps on 
them.’ 

-Philippa’s wide gaze wandered to Slipper’s hideous pug face 
‘and back to me. 

‘It was not a human being, Sinclair!’ she said combatively, 
though I had not uttered a word. 

Maria had already, after the manner of dogs, leaped, dripping, 
into the boat: I prepared to follow her example. 

‘Major,’ said Slipper, in a tragic whisper, ‘there was a man 
was a night on that island one time, watching duck, and Thim 
People cot him, and dhragged him through Hell and through 
Death, and threw him in the tid , 

‘ Shove off the boat,’ I said, too hungry for argument. 

Slipper obeyed, throwing his knee over the gunwale as he 
did so, and tumbling into the bow; we could have done without 
him very comfortably, but his devotion was touching. 

Holy Island was perhaps a hundred yards long, and about 
half as many broad ; it was covered with trees and a dense growth 
of rhododendrons; somewhere in the jungle was a ruined frag- 
ment of a chapel, smothered in ivy and briars, and in a little 
glade in the heart of the island there was a holy well. We 
landed, and it was obviously a sore humiliation to Philippa that 
not a sound was to be heard in the spell-bound silence of the 
island, save the cough of a heron on a tree-top. 

‘It was there,’ she said, with an unconvinced glance at the 
surrounding thickets. 

‘Sure, Dll give a thrawl through the island, ma’am,’ 
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volunteered Slipper with unexpected gallantry, ‘an’ if it’s the 
divil himself is in it, I'll rattle him into the lake!’ 

He went swaggering on his search, shouting, ‘ Hi, cock!’ and 
whacking the rhododendrons with his stick, and after an interval 
returned and assured us that the island was uninhabited. Being 
provided with refreshments he again withdrew, and Philippa and 
Maria and I fed variously and at great length, and washed the 
plates with water from the holy well. Iwas smoking a cigarette 
when we heard Slipper addressing the solitudes at the farther 
end of the island, and ending with one of his whisky-throated 
crows of laughter. 

He presently came lurching towards us through the bushes, 
and a glance sufficed to show even Philippa—who was as in- 
competent a judge of such matters as many of her sex—that he 
was undeniably screwed. 

‘Major Yeates!’ he began, ‘and Mrs. Major Yeates, with 
respex to ye, I’m bastely dhrunk! Me head is light since the 
fluenzy, and the docthor told me I should carry a little bottle-een 
o’ sperrits——’ 

‘Look here,’ I said to Philippa, ‘I'll take him across, and 
bring the boat back for you.’ 

‘Sinclair,’ responded my wife with concentrated emotion, 
‘I would rather die than stay on this island alone!’ 

Slipper was getting drunker every moment, but I managed 
to stow him on his back in the bows of the punt, in which 
position he at once began to uplift husky and wandering strains 
of melody. To this accompaniment we, as Tennyson says, 


moved from the brink like some full breasted swan, 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 


Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy web. 


Slipper would certainly have been none the worse for taking the 
flood, and, as the burden of ‘ Lannigan’s Ball’ strengthened and 
spread along the tranquil lake, and the duck once more fled in 
justifiable consternation, I felt much inclined to make him do so. 

We made for the end of the lake that was nearest Shreelane, 
and, as we rounded the point of the island, another boat pre- 
sented itself to our view. It contained my late entertainer, Mrs. 
Canty, seated bulkily in the stern, while a small boy bowed him- 
_ self between the two heavy oars. 

‘It’s a lovely evening, Major Yeates,’ she called out. ‘I’m just 
going to the island to get some water from the holy well for me 
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daughter that has an impression on herchest. Indeed, I thought 
*twas yourself was singing a song for Mrs. Yeates when I heard 
you coming, but sure Slipper is a great warrant himself for 
singing.’ 

‘May the divil crack the two legs undher ye!’ bawled — 
in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

Mrs. Canty laughed genially, and her boat lumbered away. 

I shoved Slipper ashore at the nearest point ; Philippa and I 
paddled to the end of the lake, and abandoning the duck as a bad 
business, walked home. 

A few days afterwards it happened that it was incumbent 
upon me to attend the funeral of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the diocese. It was what is called in France ‘wn bel enterre- 
ment,’ with inky flocks of tall-hatted priests, and countless yards 
of white scarves, and a repast of monumental solidity at the 
Bishop’s residence. The actual interment was to take place in 
Cork, and we moved in long and imposing procession to the 
railway station, where a special train awaited the cortége. My 
friend Mr. James Canty was among the mourners: an important 
and active personage, exchanging condolences with the priests, 
giving directions to porters, and blowing his nose with a trumpet- 
ing mournfulness that penetrated all the other noises of the 
platform. He was condescending enough to notice my presence, 
and found time to tell me that he had given Mr. Murray ‘a sure 
word’ with regard to some of ‘the wreckage ’—this with deep 
significance, and a wink of an inflamed and tearful eye. I saw 
him depart in a first-class carriage, and the odour of sanctity ; 
seeing that he was accompanied by seven priests, and that both 
windows were shut, the latter must have been considerable. 

Afterwards, in the town, I met Murray, looking more pleased 
with himself than I had seen him since he had taken - the 
unprofitable task of smuggler-hunting. 

‘Come along and have some lunch,’ he said, ‘I’ve ou: a real 
good thing on this time! That chap Canty came to me late 
last night, and told me that he knew for a fact that the island on 
Corran Lake was just stiff with barrels of bacon and rum, and 
that I’d better send every man I could spare to-day to get them 
into the town. I sent the men out at 8 o’clock this morning ; I 
think I’ve gone one better than Bosanquet this time !’ 

I began to realise that Philippa was going to score heavily 
on the subject of the fairies that she had heard snoring on the 
island, and I imparted to Murray the leading features of our 
picnic there 
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‘Oh, Slipper’s been up to bis chin in that rum from the 
first,’ said Murray. ‘I’d like to know who his sleeping partner 
was!’ 

It was beginning to get dark before the loaded carts of the 
salvage party came lumbering past Murray’s windows and into 
the yard of the police-barrack. We followed them, and in so 
doing picked up Flurry Knox, who was sauntering in the same 
direction. It was a good haul, five big casks of rum, and at 
least a dozen smaller barrels of bacon and butter, and Murray 
and his Chief Constable smiled seraphically on one another as the 
spoil was unloaded and stowed in a shed. 

‘Wouldn’t it be as well to see how the butter is keeping?’ 
remarked Flurry, who had been looking on silently, with, as I 
had noticed, a still and amused eye. ‘The rim of that small keg 
there looks as if it had been shifted lately.’ 

The sergeant looked hard at Flurry; he knew as well as most 


people that a hint from Mr. Knox was usually worth taking. He 
turned to Murray. 


‘Will I open it, sir?’ 

‘Oh! open it if Mr. Knox wishes,’ said Murray, who was not 
famous for appreciating other people’s suggestions. 

The keg was opened. 

‘Funny butter,’ said Flurry. 

The sergeant said nothing. The keg was full of black bog- 
mould. Another was opened, and another, all with the same 
result. 

‘Damnation!’ said Murray, suddenly losing his temper. 
‘What’s the use of going on with those? Try one of the rum 
casks.’ 

A few moments passed in total silence while a tap and a 
spigot were sent for and applied to the barrel. The sergeant 
drew off a mugful and put his nose to it with the deliberation of 
a connoisseur. 

‘Water, sir,’ he pronounced, ‘ dirty water, with a small indica- 
tion of sperrits.’ 

A junior constable tittered explosively, met the light blue 
glare of Murray’s eye, and withered away. 

‘Perhaps it’s holy water!’ said I, with a wavering 
voice. 


Murray’s glance pinned me like an assegai, and I also faded 
into the background. 

‘Well,’ said Flurry in dulcet tones, ‘if you want to know 
where the stuff is that was in those barrels, I can tell you, for I 
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was told it myself half an hour ago. It’s gone to Cork with the 
Bishop by special train!’ 


Mr. Canty was undoubtedly a man of resource. Mrs. Canty 
had mistakenly credited me with an intelligence equal to her own, 
and on receiving from Slipper a highly coloured account of how 
audibly Mr. Canty had slept off his potations, had regarded the 
secret of Holy Island as having been given away. That night 
and the two succeeding ones were spent in the transfer of the 
rum to bottles, and the bottles and the butter to fish boxes; these 
were, by means of a slight lubrication of the railway underlings 
loaded into a truck as ‘Fresh Fish, Urgent,’ and attached to the 
Bishop’s funeral train, while the police, decoyed far from the 
scene of action, were breaking their backs over barrels of bog 
water. ‘I suppose,’ continued Flurry, pleasantly, ‘you don’t 
know the pub that Canty’s brother has in Cork. Well, I do. 
I’m going to buy some rum there next week, cheap.’ 

‘I shall proceed against Canty!’ said Murray, with fateful 
calm. 

‘You won’t proceed far,’ said Flurry ; ‘ you'll not get as much 
evidence out of the whole country as’d hang a cat.’ 

‘Who was your informant?’ demanded Murray. 

Flurry laughed. ‘Well, by the time the train was in Cork, 
yourself and the Major were the only two men in the town that 
weren’t talking about it.’ 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THE match between Roberts and Dawson was interesting as 


enabling one to contrast the styles of the two men. Dawson is 
a wonderful, accurate, skilful, accomplished, steady, solid player, 
with, of course, an exceptional knowledge of the game. But 
he is in a totally different class from Roberts, who, in truth, 
stands absolutely alone, constituting by himself, indeed, a class 
altogether apart. I am convinced that if Dawson practises 
assiduously for twenty years, he will never acquire the marvellous 
delicacy and perfect command of the balls which Roberts exhibits. 
If Roberts’s eyesight fails, or he breaks down in any other way, 
he is naturally liable to be beaten; so long as he does not 
deteriorate from his present standard of excellence, he will 
assuredly beat Dawson at his ease. Roberts missed so many 
easy shots when I was present at the game, and seemed at times 
to take so little pains, that my idea is he did not care to exert 
himself and get too far ahead; and I am informed that this was 
also the notion of Mr. Rimington Wilson, who, when the first 
week was over, told Roberts not to fool about, but to go ahead 
and show what he could do, remarking that people would go to 
see him if he were two or three thousand in frout, just as readily 
as. if it were made to appear that there was going to be a finish. 
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I know nothing of Roberts personally, but I note that a section 
of the sporting press seem to regard him with animosity—why, I 
have no idea—and in some papers due credit is not given to 
him. The one thing certain is that we have never seen anything 
like such a player before; whether we ever shall see his like is a 
question for the future. 


It is no doubt sufficiently galling to go to law and to be 
beaten, but when the verdict against you is received with hearty 
applause from all quarters of the court, the distress of the defeat is 
aggravated. That is what happened to Lady Harberton in her 
ill-advised proceedings against the ‘landlady who had refused to 
admit a wearer of so-called ‘rationals’ into her coffee-room. 
Lady Harberton’s action was foolish, because the landlady had 
not declined to serve her would-be customer, but only to serve 
her in a certain room of the hotel, and Lord Coleridge’s attempt 
to confuse the issue was quite unavailing. What Lady 
Harberton chooses to think and do, however, is of no importance 
except to herself and her friends ; but it was a matter of regret to 
see such a useful and generally well managed association as the 
Tourists’ Cycling Club backing up so preposterous a case, more 
especially as a great many members of the club—no one would 
be surprised to find that they constituted a vast majority—had no 
sort of sympathy with the defence, which involved the club funds 
and the members’ reputation as people of good taste and common 
sense—of rationality as opposed to ‘ rationals.’ 


That would have been a great and exciting match between 
Manifesto and Gentle Ida if it had come off, but the friends of 
the mare did not seem at all inclined to accept Mr. Bulteel’s 
challenge; and, of course, Gentle Ida’s engagement in the 
Auteuil Steeplechase is a not unreasonable excuse. As to that 
race, my own impression is that she is far more likely to fall than 
to stand up, and that if she does not come down she will get so 
much abroad at some of the jumps that she is tolerably certain 
to be beaten. Besides ordinary fences she will have to get over 
the wall, the open water—an obstacle very likely to upset an 
animal unaccustomed to such a thing—the big water jump in 
front of the stands, in which I have seen three or four horses at 
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a time up to their necks, and the bank, a very tricky contrivance 
not met with in England. It does not strike me that there are 
any very good steeplechase horses in France just now, and if the 
Auteuil starters were brought to Kempton or Sandown, Gentle 
Ida would most likely beat her French opponents with ease; but at 
Auteuil it is a different matter. It seems, too, that she will have 
Soliman to beat in France. I should be very sorry to risk any 
money on her chances across the Channel. If it be correct that 
Mr. Dyas, late owner of Manifesto and Gentle Ida, believed that the 
mare was always the better, it is extremely liberal of Mr. Bulteel 
to offer to give her 7lb. Perhaps next season Mr. Bottomley 


may screw up his courage; I imagine Mr. Bulteel will be 
ready. 


Mr. Hugh F. Clutterbuck kindly writes tome: ‘In the discus- 
sion as to number of kills to cartridges all your correspondents 
argue the matter on-their individual performance. I cannot help 
thinking that the following test, which would take an average 
of the game killed by all of the guns, is better; at least, I will 
ask you to consider it. I shot 42 days last year, and helped to 
kill 2,263 head of game, as follows :— 


Partridges . ‘ 429 
Hares ; ‘ ‘ . 234 
Rabbits. . 672 
Wild-duck . . . 388 

Total . 2,263 


I personally shot 1,980 cartridges. The guns altogether numbered 
167, or an average of four guns a day. I shot an average of 45 
cartridges a day, and therefore presume that the other guns did 
the same; therefore, the four guns shot 180 cartridges per diem. 
The average amount of game shot and gathered was 54 head. 
(Divide 2,263 game by 42 days.) Furthermore, divide the 54 
head of game by the 180 cartridges shot, and you have one kill to 
every 34 cartridges. So that 100 head of game would require 333 
cartridges. The guns were the average class, some rather better, 
some a little worse.’ This was, it may be remembered, the 
precise total that Lord Walsingham thought an average good © 
shot ought to kill throughout the season. 
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As usual, I touch the subject of racing at a most awkward 
time. The Two Thousand Guineas will be over when this number 
appears, and before the next number is issued—the day before— 
the Derby will have been run. The first-named race, as a rule, 
throws so much light on the latter that it would be absurd to 
consider Derby probabilities until the Two Thousand has been 
decided. All I could do would be to give vague expressions of 
opinion which very likely would have been proved incorrect 
before the opinions were published; and in answer to various 
correspondents who are good enough to wish for my views on horses 
and racing, let me once more say that the reasons why I cannot 
fulfil their flattering requests may be gathered from what I have 
just written. I do not believe that Flying Fox is a really good 
colt, but I expect he is about the best of the English three-year- 
olds, and it will not surprise me to find that if (six weeks hence) 
Holocauste is sent to Epsom, Flying Fox will beat him. I am 
inclined to think that the present two-year-olds are on the whole 
a good lot—far better than we have had for a couple of seasons 
past, at any rate. Not improbably we may find some animals of 
really high class—I judge from the fact that several which have 
not yet been out, and will not appear till Ascot or later, are very 
far superior to youngsters that have already won decent two-year- 
old races. 
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